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London Bridge and 
London Traffic. 


HE inadequacy of Lon. 
don Bridge to accom. 
modate the enormous 
traffic which is now 
concentrated upon that 
line of communication 
is by no means a new 
subject to our readers. 
Public attention has 
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ah anew been called to 

the question, and pro. 

V0.0, x4 posals of different 

oe xl natures have been 
a | _ : 

SOR eee freely discussed in the 

daily press. We can- 


not say that the matter 
has hitherto been ap- 
proached in a manner 
that promises satis- 
factory results. In 
regarding an admitted inconvenience, it is wise 
to ascertain the cause of that inconvenience 
before prescribing a remedy. In the present 
instance, we cannot see that this wise precaution 
has been taken. The fact of the pressure of 
traffic on the bridge is the only one as to which 
there is no dispute. It will be well to ascertain 
the principal causes of that pressure before we 
come to the conclusion that the difficulty can be 
removed, or even permanently palliated, by the 
expedient of widening the bri 

It will be in the remembrance of many of our 
readers that on the last occasion on which this 
subject was upon the tapis, we took the oppor- 
tunity of pointing out that the simple expedient 
of police regulation was at once less costly, more 
practicable, and equally efficient, than the clamsy 
and questionable tinkering that it has from time 
to time been proposed to apply to this noble 
monument. In the Builder of 30th of October, 
1869, the subject was discussed at some length. 
There can be no doubt that the stationing of one 
or two policemen on the bridge and its ap- 
proaches, and the subjecting the independent 
vagaries of drivers of all kinds to a little whole. 
some despotism, had the effect of increasing the 
accommodation afforded by the bridge. It is 
possible that we have arrived at the length of 
our tether, so far as the mere orderly conduct of 
the traffic is concerned. But it is best to take 
nothing for granted ; and the question of direction 
of vehicles is one which, in the first instance, it 
is important to have distinctly set at rest. 

The next point on which we have to insist is, 
that before the engineer is called in to exert his 
structural skill, he is bound to exercise his pre- 
liminary fanction as a surveyor. As in all archi- 
tectural work, plan is the first matter to settle, 
and elevation shoald rise out of plan, so is it the 
case, most especially, in bridge-building. The 
first question here is the stratigraphical one. 
The disposition of the roads and streets shows, 
to @ certain extent, the natural chanuels sought 








by the traffic. Bat it must be remembered that 
these indications are not absolute. In the 
gradual growth of a great city, it sometimes 
becomes necessary to cut new thoroughfares 
through neighbourhoods that have slowly grown 
up without due provision for the future wants of 
the population. We have had some fine examples 
of this lately in many of the chief cities of 
Europe,—in none more striking than in London. 
The energy which insisted on hewing the noble 
opening which now flanks Charicg Cross, at the 
cost of one of the most conspicuous ducal resi- 
dences in London, has not stopped at Temple 
Bar. The City Surveyor has shown himself 
fally alive to the advantages of new lines of 
street. How is it that it is sought to solve the 
problem of London Bridge without the pre- 
liminary of distinctly stating its elements ? 

If we look at such a map as Wyld’s new plan 
of London, we shall see that London Bridge is 
situated almost exactly on the central line 
between the east and west boundary of the 
map. To the west of this line we count no 
fewer than fourteen bridges, taking the West 





London Railway Bridge, which crosses the 
Thames about 1,000 yards higher up than Batter- | 
sea Bridge, as the last. To the east of London 
Bridge we have only the small footway tunnel 
near the Tower, and the original Thames 
Tannel, which, for several reasons, mainly con- 
nected with the great cost incurred in the 
execution of the project, has not hitherto taken 
the full share which it was expected to take in 
the accommodation of the public traffic. As it 
is, the actual statistics of the traffic of these two 
tunnels is a piece of information which it is im- 
portant to possess, in order adequately to dis- 
cuss the matter in hand. 

Dealing, however, with such information as 
the map supplies, we find that for about sixty 
square miles of the metropolitan area, lying to 
the east of London Bridge, no provision for cross- 
ing the Thames exists other than that furnished 
by the two tannels we have mentioned, which 
cannot be regarded as equal to the accommoda- 
tion of a single good bridge. To the west, on 
the contrary, for the sixty-two square miles of 
area, there are no less than fourteen bridges for 
road and railway purposes ; or a bridge for every 
four-and-a-half square miles of area. If we con- 
sider London Bridge with regard to the duty which 
it has to perform in proportion to its sister struc- 
tures, we thus find that while it has toe carry the 
traffic of two-and-a-quarter square miles of the 
metropolitan area to the west of its position, it 
has also to carry the traffic of at least thirty 
square miles of the eastward area. Thus, sup- 
posing, for the sake of approximate solution, that 
each bridge is equally well adapted for the 
public service, and discharges its fair share of 
public duty (which of course is a very rough 
estimate), London Bridge is now called on to 
perform eight times the duty for which we have 
found it requisite, in other spots, to erect a bridge. 

But even this estimate, considerable as is the 
stress that we thus see is thrown on this great 
artery, is very far under the mark. We have 





been supposing the eastern traffic to be equally 


divided between London Bridge and the two 
tunnels. No one will argue that such is the 
case. We suppose no one would argue that the 
two tunnels convey a united stream of traflic 
equal to that which flows over Blackfriars Bridge 
or over Westminster Bridge. Instead, therefore, 
of crediting the tunnels with the accommodation 
of half the eastern district, we must not allow 
them more than the average traffic of one of 
the fourteen western bridges ; an amount repre- 
sented, in our present calculation, at four-and-a- 
half square miles of area accommodated. On 
this view we now throw upon London Bridge 
twelve times the average daty of a river bridge. 

It would be perfectly possible, by taking com- 
parative returns for a week or two, to convert 
the above rough estimate into a definite statis. 
tical table, which would furnish a certain stand. 
point for the discussion of the subject. Not only 
is it possible, but we take the liberty of suggest- 
ing that it is the bounden daty of the civic 
authorities to obtain such information, before 
proceeding to a measure which would be ques- 
tionable from an engineering point of view, and, 
as we think we have shown, utterly inadequate 
from a surveyor’s point of view. All that we 
can do, in the absence of information with which 
the public have a right to be supplied, is to in- 
dicate those causes which tend, either om one 
hand or on the other, to complicate the question of 
average; and to give to each of the seventeen 
lines of communication now existing across the 
Thames a public and a traffic of their own. 

The first of these considerations is that of the 
stratigraphical position of each bridge, depend- 
ing on the course of the river, and the corre- 
aponding direction of the streams of traffic. Thus, 
London, Blackfriars, Southwark, and Waterloo 
bridges must be regarded as almost exclusively 
adapted for the conveyance of north and south 
traffic. Westminster and Lambeth bridges, on 
the contrary, provide chiefly for the eastward 
and westward traffic, although all these six 
bridges have the common feature of afford- 
ing communication between the Surrey and 
Middlesex banks of the Thames. 

Again, we have to consider the different duties 
discharged by tho road and the railway bridges. 
These, again, are complicated. Thus the Victoria 
railway bridge may be regarded as chivfly 
occupied by country and suburban traffic. The 
Charing-cross and Cannon-street bridges, on the 
other hand, though conveying not only suburban 
and country, but even Continental, traffic, play 
an important part in disembarrassing the streets 
by the City and Charing-cross trains, and these 
come into competition with the Underground 
Railway. The crossing of the river twice by 
the Cannon-street and Charing-cross passengers 
is only, so to speak, an accident. These bridges 
do the work, in this respect, of the streets lying 
parallel to the river. Thus not only the actual 
number of passengers over each bridge requires 
enumeration, but the nature of the passenger. 
journeys, whether internal or from without, must 
be ascertained before we are in a position to 
decide as to the duty performed by our several 


bridges. 
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Facility of access is another main point to 
study. This facility may be interfered with by 
two distinct causes: one is financial, the other is 
of an engineering nature. Thus one of the most 
accessible and convenient of our road-bridges, 
the beautifully level way that leads over Waterloo, 
is greatly relieved from the traffic that would 
otherwise flow over it, by the toll, both for pedes- 
trians and for vehicles. Southwark Bridge, on 
the other hand, is rendered comparatively use- 
less by the double difficulty presented by the 
plan, and by the level of its approaches. There 
can be no doubt that an appreciable amount of 
the enormous traffic that pours over London 
Bridge is driven to that channel in order to 
avoid either the toll of Waterloo or the difficult 
ascent of Southwark Bridge. 

With regard to this latter structure, as to 
which it is lamentable to see how ill it performs 
the promise of its graceful elevation, it may be 
well here to note a remark often made by the 
late Sir Charles Fox, who was certainly a very 
competent and experienced authority on iron- 
work in g-neral, aud iron bridges in particular. 
Sir Charles was Jong in the habit of saying that 
he would be glad to take down the iron super- 
structure of Southwark Bridge, and rebuild it, at 
his own cost, for the sake of the iron that might 
be saved in the new structure. We can suggest 
no method that would provide additional bridge 
accommodation at so small an expense as a re- 
construction of this kind. The portion of the 
work of a river bridge which is both the most 
costly and the most difficult to estimate, would 
be avoided in this instance. The objectionable 
rise in the roadway might be obviated by a 
reconstruction of the superstructure of the bridge. 
And even if Sir Charles Fox’s idea did not meet 
with a contractor who had the courage to sup- 
port it, there can be no doubt that the sale of 
the large quantity of iron to be removed would 
reluce the cost of the new structure to 9 very 
moderatesum. The difficulty of the approaches 
would thus be reduced to that of planalone. The 
levels might be easily adjusted. And, in that 
case, we cannot doubt that the rearrangement 
of the approaches so as to give adequate width 
would prove comparatively inexpensive, or at 
least remunerative of the actual cost. To 
enable Southwark Bridge to take its fair share 
of the traffic, ought to be, in our opinion, one 
of the first steps taken for the relief of London 
Bridge. 

Facilitating the passage of the Thames to the 

westward of London Bridge, however it might 
relieve that structure of the traffic now unduly 
thrown upon it from the area west of its line, 
would have no effect in reducing that enormous 
traffic from the eastern districts, which we have 
seen reason to estimate at from eight to twelve 
times the average duty of each of the fourteen 
bridges above the ancient line of passage. Here 
the map has to be consulted. Aldgate, just 
half a mile to the east of the meridian line of 
London Bridge, and at an equal distance to the 
north of the north bank of the Thames, is a 
great natural convergence of lines of traffic. 
The great arteries of the Whitechapel-road and 
the Commercial-road here unite ; while Hounds- 
ditch brings down a large share of the traffic 
from the north, to join that thus flowing from 
the east. The Eastern Counties Station at Shore- 
ditch, the Liverpool-street Station of the North- 
Western line, and the Blackwall Station, all 
lying within about a mile of distance north and 
south, discharge an enormous amount of traffic 
in this locality. On the south of the river, and 
nearly opposite to Aldgate, if the connecting-line 
be drawn at right angles to the current in this 
locality, the important line of Bermondsey- 
street provides a channel which, with compara- 
tively small improvements, would tap the great 
artery of the Old Kent-road, and draw to 
any means of crossing the river established in 
the position indicated, all that portion of the 
traffic which had an eastward tendency when 
the Thames was crossed. A well-constructed 
and well-approached tunnel, crossing the Thames 
between the Custom House and the Tower, 
would so obviously and advantageously accom. 
modate this traffic, and lighten London Bridge 
of at least half of its pressure from the eastern 
districts, that we must suggest that the con. 
struction of such a line of communication is 
only a question of time. 

As to further communications of this nature, 
or as to any endeavours to provide for the fuller 
use of Mr. Brunel’s original tunnel, we need not 
now speak. Neither do we at present do more 
a suggest whether the enlargement of Mr. 

arlow’s cheap little passenger-tube might not 


be the wisest step to adopt in the first instance. 
Important questions of an engineering character, 
as well as of a surveying character, have to be 
made quite clear before a judicial decision can 
be properly arrived at on these points. But we 
think it highly important thus to intimate what 
are, to the best of our judgment, the controlling 
features of the case. 

London Bridge, with Southwark Bridgerendered 
passable, Waterloo Bridge free, and the Tower 
Tanne! thoroughly practicable, would be relieved 
of at least half of its present traffic,—so relieved, 
we may hope, that it will stand to the times of 
our children’s children as one of the noblest 
monuments of that great era of highway engi- 
neering which preceded the introduction of 
railways. 

That it will stand, if interfered with, whether 
in stone or in iron, we think to be highly ques- 
tionable. We have not, at this moment, the 
detailed information on the subject at hand, but, 
as far as memory serves, we believe that the 
question of permanent stability is one with which 
it will be extremely unsafe to tamper. Those 
persous who propose to add to the width, or even 
to the weight, of the bridge, should study the 
account left on record of the difficulties that at- 
tended the laying of the foundations. They will 
find that the platform under at least one of the 
piers was described as out of level, and that the 
increased scour of the river, which has been 
so much affected by the construction of 
the Embankment and various other works, 
may at any time have an effect even upon 
the existing piling. However this may be, 
the man who would attempt to meddle with 
the actual foundations would be more bold than 
wise. From our recollection of the difficulties to 
which we refer, it seems to us to be far witnih 
the limits of possibility that even such a weight- 
ing of the bridge as would be caused by iron 
cantilevers or segments, and projecting foot- 
ways might have a sensible effect on the plat- 
form or on the piling. Weare quite sure that 
an engineer would be altogether unjustified in 
taking such a responsibility without two previous 
steps. One of these is a careful examination 
of all records that are accessible as to the con- 
duct of the works during the actual erection of 
the bridge. The result of that search,—unless 
we greatly err,—will only render more impera- 
tive the second precaution. That is, with the 
actoal working plan in hand, to make a careful 
submarine survey of every pier, and a cross sec- 
tion of the river beneath, above, and below the 
bridge. If such a survey, which should identify 
every outside pile, show how much hold it 
actually has in the bed of the river, detect what 
is the actual condition of the river bed, and what 
is its tendency to deepen, or otherwise, under 
existing tidal and fluviatile conditions, show that 
we may with safety either further weight the 
pier foundations, or endeavour to extend them, 
then it may be time to raise the question 
whether any attempt to add to the bridge will 
have any result but its ultimate downfall. 

Supposing these apprehensions to be ill, 
founded—which must be done not by a sneer, but 
by a professional report,—we shall be in a position 
to discuss the propriety of either scheme of 
widening. Nor can we omit to say that the 
City authorities stand, with respect to this noble 
structure, in a position of national trustees. 

As to the plan of actually widening the bridge, 
as at present advised, we recommend the advo. 
cates of an iron addition to the bridge to paya 
visit to the viaduct that carries the London and 
North-Western Railway over the high-road at 
Watford. The utter disfigurement of a hand- 
some and simple design of Robert Stephenson’s 
that they will there observe, may give some 
idea of the consequences of adopting a similar 
mode of eking out London Bridge. Further, 
we hold that the engineering objections are 
likely to prove very serious. The cost could 
not be much less than that of the original 
bridge. It would, we should consider, be 
likely to be farmore than that of either of the 
two methods for relieving the traffic which we 
have taken the liberty to suggest, if not as much 
as both put together. Such a work, if under. 
taken, must be done adequately. We must pro- 
vide for a century or more, remembering that 
the population of London doubles in forty years ; 
and thus, if things go on asthey do at present, 
will be four times what it now is in 1955. It 
would be ridiculous to attempt such a task as 
this on a smaller scale than that of doubling the 
width of the bridge. What will this entail as to 
the approaches ? 





And there is more than the question of cost. 


There is the question of the wise ordering of the 
arterial communications of the metropolis. If 
the matter be daly reflected on, it will become 
obvious that, if we could, to-morrow, double the 
width of London Bridge, and adequately increase 
that of its approaches, we should be rather com- 
plicating than simplifying the question. We 
should be giving an additional stimulus to that 
very concentration of traffic which is the evil 
from which we suffer. As it is, as has been 
shown by Mr. Haywood, obstructions occur 
more frequently in the approaches than on the 
bridge. It is rather from the conflict of the dif- 
ferent streams of traffic, than from the friction 
of the general stream in its channel, that con- 
fusion occurs; and the main cause of this is, as 
we hope we have shown, that we pour over this 
one bridge a vast amount of traffic that is turned 
from its natural course by the want of proper 
communications. We reduce the services of 
Waterloo and of Southwark Bridges to perhaps 
one-fourth of their capacity, by financial and 
engineering obstacles, and we fail altogether to 
provide a means of crossing the river for the 
traffic that flows to Aldgate, and the parts east. 
ward of Aldgate. So long as we do this we 
shall have a block at London Bridge. We may 
spoil its beauty, we may attempt to widen it, or 
we may bring it down with a run. Bat we shall 
never make it a commodious crossing for the 
Thames until we pay intelligent attention to the 
plan of London, and to the requirements of 
London traffic. 





MANCHESTER AND ITS TOWN HALL. 


Tue Manchester Town-hall, the largest build- 
ing in progress in England next to the Law 
Courts, is now nearly completed externally, and 
so far forward internally that the extensive 
range of offices allotted to the Waterworks 
Department is already occupied, though in other 
parts of the building a good deal yet remains to 
be done before it can be habitable. What re- 
mains to be completed of the exterior is only the 
spire and upper part of the lantern of the great 
tower, this portion of which is still enveloped in 
scaffolding; the remainder of the building is 
now in a condition to allow of a fair jndgment of 
the effect of the whole, and we may say at once 
that this quite realises the expectations we have 
previously formed and expressed as to the fine 
architectural result of Mr. Waterhouse’s largest 
and most important building. No other pro- 
vincial town can boast of a modern edifice on 
such a scale as this, and presenting such a pic- 
turesque coup d'wil. 

The drawback to the effect of the Town-hall, 
considered as the architectural centre of the 
town, is the want of space round it, and ofa 
8 approach toit. The principal approach, 

ross-street, which connects Market-street with 
Albert-square, comes in at a corner of the 
Square and by a rather straggling and circuitous 
line. There is a want of a main central approach 
opposite to, instead of at angles with, the prin- 
cipal front. This cannot be had, owing to the 
side.ways position which the site of the Town- 
hall occapies in relation to the most important 
quarter of the city; and Manchester is peculiarly 
irregular and out of right angles in regard to the 
laying out of the older and more central thorough- 
fares. Some alteration is really required at the 
end of Cross-street nearest to Market-street and 
the Exchange, which contracts into a narrow 
neck exceedingly inconvenient for traffic, and 
entirely deceptive in its appearance; for no one 
coming from the Market-street direction would 
fora moment suppose that this was the main 
thoroughfare to the municipal and architectural 
centre of the town. The compulsory setting 
back of a few blocks of property here, as they 
come to be rebuilt, would effect the object, which 
ought not to be lostsightof. Albert-square, the 
site of the Town-hall, is, as a good many of our 
readers will remember, not a “square,” but a 
triangle, the lines of which have fixed those of 
the Town-hall, and given to the great block of 
building the peculiar shape which has done a 
good deal, probably, to suggest and help its 
picturesque composition, while at the same time 
greatly increasing the difficulty of planning and 
arrangement, On the side to which the principal 
front looks there is a considerable open space, in 
the centre of which stands Mr. Worthington’s 
pretty,—rather too pretty,—Albert Memorial ; 
and on this side it is possible to get far enough 
away to take in the front as a whole, and even 
to get a fair view of the tower in not too sharp 
a perspective angle. On the other two sides 





there is little more than a street’s breadth to 
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‘afford a view of the building ; and this considera- 
tion justifies the rather broken-up treatment of 
the two sides, which otherwise might be con- 
sidered a little too varied and wanting in con- 
tinuity; as it is, the principal front only is 
treated as a uniform design on a grand scale, 
and the two flanks have rather the aspect of a 
collection of buildings in one block. The build- 
ings flanking the Town-hall on the Princess- 
street side are of such a description (third-rate 
street houses) that it is to be hoped there will 
not be much difficulty in eventually getting rid 
of them, widening the street, and replacing these 
with a style of building more in character with 
the locality. The rest of the surroundings are 
mostly comparatively new buildings of the office 
and warehouse type, all of solid and superior 
character, some possessing considerable archi- 
tectural merit. 

_ Externally, the Town-hall is in that modifica- 
tion of Gothic of the Geometrical period which 
its architect has made his own, and which, per- 
haps, has fairer claims to the merit of originality 
and consistency than most modifications of former 
styles which are at present practised. The 
masonry is close-jointed rubbed stone, with thin 
Courses at intervals, which, however, scarcely 
show much as a source of effect, except on a near 
inspection. The principal front consists of a 
centre (marked by the tower) and sides entirely 
symmetrical in general disposition, but differing 
slightly in the arrangement of the windows. 
What may be called the “ order” of the design 
(to borrow a Classic term) is formed by windows 
with stilted square heads on shafted jambs in 
the ground story,—over which comes the large 
tier of windows of the state suite of rooms, with 
deeply-recessed and moulded jambs and archi- 
volts, and divided into two lights each by a centre 
mullion, with a foliated circle in the head. Over 
these is a range of plain pointed arched windows 
and dormers. The centre of each wing is broken 
by & semi-octagonal projecting bay, the windows 
of which have the stilted square head, though 
ranging in height and otherwise with the pointed 
windows of the main story. The same design of 
windows and strings is maintained with little 
interruption round the building, except that on 
the flanks the place of the large windows of the 
main story is occupied by two stories of pointed 
windows, the upper tier (second floor) with a 
double string-course under and with small 
balconies carried on brackets the depth of the 
space between the two strings: beneath the 
windows of both these floors are panels of open 
tracery of various designs. These, with a 
bracketed cornice and balustrade consisting of 
a small arcade of pointed arches between the 
dormers, form the principal decorative features 
of the exterior, which is perfectly free from any 
of the overloaded carving and profusion of orna- 
mental detail which in many modern Gothic 
buildings defeats its own object. The treatment 
of the small and varying foliated ornament in 
the labels of the ground-floor windows is very 
artistic and delicate. The central entrance is 
marked by a deeply-recessed and moulded door- 
way, with a large canopy filled with open 
tracery-work over, and crowned by a statue as a 
finial ; this stands well out from the plane of the 
main wall, with very effect. Over this 
rises a large gable at the roof level, and behind 
this the centre tower with octagonal angle turrets, 
and a principal stage formed by three large 
deeply-recessed lights with centre mullions. The 
transition from the square tower to the octagon 
lantern is broken by gablets on each face of the 
tower, rising through the line of the cornice and 
balcony, as well as by the terminations of the 
angle turrets. The lantern will terminate in a 
short stone spire, and the whole, judging from 
& perspective sketch which we were enabled to 
see, will form a picturesque termination to the 
tower; and we decidedly approve of the stone 
spire rather than the slated spire with iron 

‘sproutings,” a kind of ultra-development of the 
Mansard roof, which is so much the fashion at 
present. The height of the tower to the cornice 
P about 175 ft., and 280 ft. to the apex of the 

pire. 

Our readers are acquainted with the admirable 
plan of the town-hall, in which all the various 
suites of offices required by the different depart- 
ments have been arran with compactness, 
convenience in detail, and a simplicity of general 
plan, seldom achieved in a building so extensive 
and complicated in its requirements. The com- 
plete corridor thoronghfare all round, with its 
circular staircase at each of the three angles, is 
one of the best characteristics of the building. 








The architectural details of these staircases, and“ 
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of the vaulted entrance-lobbies, we have before 
described : it may be mentioned here that the 
shafts of the arcading are of English, Irish, and 
Scotch marble, respectively, in the three stair- 
cases. The whole of the floors, both corridors 
and apartments, are fireproofed on the Dennett 
principle, the office-floors being laid with board- 
ing on shallow joists laid on the fireproof floor, 
and the corridors paved with a random mosaic 
work in small tesser@ incement. This hasa very 
good effect, and will make a remarkably durable 
floor, with a better appearance than could be pro- 
duced by ordinary tiling. In certain parte of 
the building, in the main entrance under the 
tower for instance, and the part of the corridor 
adjoining, a real design in mosaic will be laid 
down; in the other corridors the random work 
with a simple border has been adhered to. The 
remainder of the corridor decoration consists of 
a dado of wall tiling, the design of which is not 
yet decided on; of bands of flat incised orna- 
ment in a grey-toned terra-cotta, which has a very 
good effect, and of transverse arches with mould- 
ings andenrichmentsin reddish-brown terra-cotta, 
which we do not like quite so much, the style of 
work being scarcely refined enough to be in keep- 
ing with the character of other ornamental detail 
in the building. The internal windows of the 
corridors, looking upon the central courts, have 
been very effectively bat simply glazed, in small 
square leaded lights, with the introduction of a 
slight amount of colour and of “ bottie-end” 
glass in the borders. It was proposed to glaze 
these internal lights with obscured glass; but 
this idea has been rightly abandoned, for the 
interest of the interior would have been much 
impaired by shutting out from the thoroughfares 
the view of the architectural detail of the interior 
courts, which is as well considered and executed 
as the main external design, and gives to the 
building a look of architectural completeness in 
every part quite different from that produced in 
buildings where they “make the back part 
shabby.” 

The state entrance to the Town-ball is of 
course under the tower, in the centre of the 
Albert-square front; and to the right of ‘his, 
on entering, a large space with a vaulted rooi’ on 
marble shafts is left as a salle d’attente for 
visitors of importance, and will have a decora- 
tive pavement in mosaic, and probably be furcher 
embellished with statuary and stained glass 
designs. Opposite the centre entrance is the 
principal staircase, the landing of which on the 
first-floor forms a large vestibule between the 
great hall and the Mayor’s state suite of rooms, 
giving access to both. This upper vestibule, 
lighted from the roof, and with open arcades 
forming the boundary of the staircase, will be 
one of the most effective and picturesque por- 
tions of the interior. The Mayor’s suite of rooms 
and the council chamber and ante-chamber oc- 
cupy the first-floor of the principal front. The 
principal dining-room has a panelled oak roof of 
effective though simple design, the ornamental 
treatment throughout the building being re- 
markable for good taste, in a quiet and reticent 
style, rather than for costliness and elaboration. 
In the great hali, all the decorative work has 
still to be done; but the timber roof is complete, 
andisa fine and very solid and substantial de. 
sign, which may be called a modified hammer- 
beam roof, with a peculiar treatment of the roof- 
springing between the feet of the principals, 
which are connected by a kind of arch leaving a 
deeply shadowed recess between the woodwork 
and the wall. The fine range of windows on 
either side of the hall offers ample opportunity 
for the introduction of high-class stained glass 
design on a large scale. The offices of different 
departments, which occupy the remainder of the 
first-floor, and the ground and second floors, are 
mostly finished internally in a plain and simple 
manner: the chief sets of rooms have a 
wainscot carried round them, one or two of 
the larger rooms boast an ornamental plaster 
ceiling, and the necessity for supporting a solid 
wall above has been made the occasion for 
one or two internal arcades across the larger 
rooms on the ground-floor, consisting of 
pointed arches carried by marble shafts with 
carved capitals, An ample range of windows 
with a north aspect affords the requisite light to 
the large drawing-office in connexion with the 
town surveyor’s department. 

The thoroughfare portion of the building is 
heated by hot-water pipes in the idors, 
served from two boilers in the basement, and 
lifts are provided at certain points where they 
may be of use, but they do not, apparently, form 
an important feature in the internal working. 
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A considerable quantity of spare room is avail- 
able in the second-floor and in the roofs, room 
which it seems difficult at present to utilise; a 
portion of the upper rooms was spoken of as 
available for a free library and reading-room, 
but the conclusion that has been come to, that 
rooms so high up in the building would be too 
nk ” of access for such a purpose, is no 
doubt correct. It may be mentioned here that 
the mosaic used in the building is supplied by 
Mr. Burke, of Newman-street ; the ornamentally- 
a windows, by Mr. Odell; the terra-cotta, 
y Messrs. Gibbs & Canning; the ornamental 
iron-work, by Messrs. Jackson & Peard; and 
the stone carving has been in the hands of 
Messrs. Farmer & Brindley. The heatiog- 
apparatos is put in by Messrs. Haden & Co., and 
the whole building has been, from the com mence- 
ment, under the immediate superintendence of 
Mr. Oaborne, as clerk of works. 

The Manchester Town Hall is a good example 
of the trathfal working out into architectural 
form of a complicated problem in planniog, and 
of the combination of a picturesque treatment 

by the outline of the site, combined 
with the really symmetrical (though at first 
sight apparently irregular) treatment of plan 
required by considerations of convenience and 
comprehensiveness in the practical working of 
the municipal machinery. In regard to style, it 
is of some interest to compare this with the 
architect’s earlier building in the same town, 
which first gave him a reputation, the Manchester 
Law Courts. The difference between the detail 
of the two buildings marks, in a general way, the 
nature of the course which modern Gothic has 
taken in the hands of its ablest revivers during 
the interval; though, as we have already in- 
dicated, the building just being completed shows 
a distinct phase of the style. 

No other very extensive building operations 
seem to be in progress in the town. A block of 
new shops and offices, or warehouses, in Crose- 
street, shows a florid Italian style not of a very 
refined type, nor suited to preserve effect in so 
smoky a neighbourhood. It is not a style that 
we should recommend Manchester to encourage 
in her street architecture. We heard wih regret 
that talk had arisen as to seizing the open space 
at the top of Market-street, in front of the in- 
firmary, for building, and carrying up the line of 
street across the space. We hope no such unwise 
piece of false economy will be carried out ; such 
open spaces in towns are of the utmost import- 
ance, both in regard to appearance and health- 
fulness, and Manchester is particularly short of 
such areas, and cannot afford to spare this. 

We mention, with pleasure, the good average 
of pictures in the exhibition at the Royal In- 
stitution, the standard of the collection being 
higher than we remember in some previous 
years when we have had the opportunity of 
visiting it. Among Academy pictures of this 
year, Mr. Aumonier’s fine work, “The Thames 
at Great Marlow,” occupies a very good place, 
and appears a far better work than in the un- 
favourable position which it occupied at Bur- 
lington House. Mr. Holman Hant’s “ Haidée 
and Don Juan,” painted some time since, is 
exhibited here. The water-colour department 
is very strong in artistic quality, and includes a 
very large and really grand drawing, “In the 
Fens, Lincolnshire,” by Mr. Sam Bough, now 
known as a member of the Scottish Academy, 
but the ultimate reputation of whose works will 
be quite independent of Academy prestige. 
There is no truer genius among contemporary 
landscape-painters in water-colour. 











MODERN ATHENS. 


FoLLowiNne up our account (p. 875, ante.) of 
modern works in Athens, the example of Greek 
architecture which we will now describe, 
namely, the University, owes its interest to the 
fact that it exhibits the application of the 
Classic style to a building the plan and purpose 
of which are essentially Western, and to its own 
peculiar merits and defects, more especially in 
the matter of colouring, as Mr. Hansen, of Den- 
mark, the architect under whose superinten- 
dence it was erected, sought to illustrate in his 
design the polychromic system of the ancients. 

It will not be out of place here to cal! atten- 
tion to some remarks on the subject of the 
Greek polychromy, contained in a book pub. 
lished as lately as 1873. We refer to the last 
edition of Messrs. Bell & Daldy’s abridgment of 
Stuart & Revett’s ‘“ Antiquities of Athens.” 
The original work is so expensive and so un- 
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wieldy that a handbook, professedly containing | 


ite substance and core, was undoubtedly wel- 
comed by the architect and the traveller, and 
has probably already circulated extensively 
among the profession. It is reluctantly, then, 
that we are obliged to record that the text is 
ill-eelected, and to express our surprise that such 
original matter as the observations on poly- 
chromic decoration, contained on pages 11 and 
12, should ever bave been allowed to be printed. 

The following is the passage, and its acca- 
racy happily the most ignorant might well 
suspect; for the foam of eloquence which boils 
upon this flood of words warns us how shallow 
are the waters :— 


** Yet there is one circumstance of comparatively recent 
discovery, and still more recently ascertained to its full 
extent, which gives a strange contradiction to our 
cherished notions concerning the purity of Grecian taste, 
and its antipathy to all coarseness and exaggeration. It 
should [sic] seem that the Greeks painted their temples, 
not merely in chiaroscuro, orin subdued tints, for the pur- 
pose of giving relief to projections or expressiveness to 
ornamental details, but with glaring colours,—reds, and 
blues, and yellows. with violent contrasts, the columns one 
hue and the entablature another. Nay, there is a shrewd 
suspicion that the seulptures were painted, like the figure- 
head of a man-of-war, and that the pillars were striped /— 
the flatings being left of the unstained marble, while the 
rest was daubed with villanous ochre; and, unluckily, the 
ev dence of these incredibilities is most exaspera’ 
elear. .... We cannot believe that the architects of the 
best days of Greece would so carefully select the purest 
materials in the prospect of their concealment by a m 
of tawdry colour,—that they would give such an anxious 
finish to their carvings, knowing that their sharpness and 
delicacy would be impaired by the brush of the ornamental 

inter. Neither is it probable that, if this vile ice 

existed in the olden time, no hint of it sh occur 

in Pausanias or Vitruvius..... But that Ictinus and 

Callimachus, to say nothing of Phidias and Praxiteles, 

practised these atrocities, while Pericles approved and 
patronised, can only be believed quia impossibile est.” 





England a negative quantity when used in rela- 
tion to the matter of colour. If a person is said 
to possess a good taste, it is understood to convey 
that he confines himself to the most “ quiet” 
hues, and the most obvious harmonies. Many 
attribute the inability we thus show to appre- 
ciate the use of stronger and more cheerful 
colours to our origin and our climate; but that 
it does not arise from these causes will be ad- 
mitted by all when they are reminded that, pre- 
viously to the Reformation, and even down to 
the time of the Paritans, brilliancy of decora- 
tion, personal and otherwise, was employed by 
the English to a greater extent than it is now by 
any nation of the earth. 

We will not occupy ourselves any longer with 
the consideration of this extract from the 
“ Antiquities,” beyond mentioning that, con- 
trary to the assertion of the author, the subject 
of colouring statuary and architecture is ‘cer- 
tainly mentioned by Vitruvius, and, we believe, 
by P; ausanias, 

Returning, now, to the subject with which we 
began, we will describe the University. The 
space which it encloses is in the form of an 
oblong, about 200 ft. broad, and 250 ft. deep; 
bat of this area a considerable part is given to 
the two court-yards. The block plan of the 
building itself resembles in shape the letter H, 
the blocks toward the front and toward the back 
representing the perpendicular strokes of the 
letter, and the third block which connects them 
representing the horizontal stroke. The front 
and back blocks are each of them about 200 ft. 
by 45 ft., and the central block about 160 ft. by 
38 ft. The ends of the front block are returned 
towards those of the back block for a distance 
of 12 ft., and the ends of the back block are 


The argument of the anonymous author of returned towards those of the front block for 
this diatribe seems to be that, because the idea | the same distance; the returned portions being 


of polychromic decoration is opposed to his 
“cherished notions concerning the purity of 
Grecian taste,’ therefore, although “ unlackily 
the evidence of these incredibilities is most 
exasperatingly clear,” the fact of polychromy 
having been practised by the great artiste of 
Greece is not tv be believed. Did it not occur 
to him that some might consider the Greeks, 
who had proved the correctness of their taste 
by their works, sufficiently competent to deter. 
mine what constituted purity of taste, and 
might go on to conclade that his “cherished 
notions ” were incorrect, and, consequently, that 
he was not a fitting person tosay what “ coarse- 
ness and exaggeration” consist in? Does he 
not know that the three primary colours have 
been selected for decorative purposes, from 
Moses to Solomon, and from Solomon to Owen 
Jones, all the world over, by those who have 
ssed a true sense of beauty? And why 
would he have the whole front of one hue ? 
The “suspicion that the sculptures were 
painted like the figure-head of a man-of-war” 
is by no means ‘“‘sbrewd.” What was done is, 
in all probability, this: the only doubt being as 
to the exact meaning of the descriptions of the 
process given by the ancients. Wax, tempered 
to a suitable consistency, was laid upon the 
surface of the statues, and was then fused by 
means of a brazier being held close to it, so that 
it penetrated the surface of the marble; the 
statue was finally brought toa fine and perma. 
nent polish, by means of rubbing it with acandle 
and a cloth. As to the colours, they were mixed 
with the wax before it was laid on. For the 
flesh, the wax was either left pure, or else was 
tinted with flesh colour; for the eyes, lips, and 
hair, suitable colours were used at the discretion 
of the artist whose profession it was to tint 
statues. The hair was sometimes gilded, as 
were frequently the drapery and armour, though 
these latter might be cast in solid metal, and 
fastened to the figure. Although our author 
objects to columns being “ striped,” we cannot 
suppose that he would prefer that they should 
be decorated with horizontal rings, or, remember- 
ing that they are fluted, with a spiral pattern; 
and we may even trust that, had he seen any of 
the “ striped” pillars which are met with not 
unfrequeutly in modern works, he might be 
reconciled to a practice which, it appears, now 
exasperates him. There is a church in Bologna 
in which, in keeping with the rest of the interior, 
the Ionic colimns are coloured a soft blue-grey, 
with the exception of the fillets of the shaft, of 
the base, and of the volutes, which, with the 
astragal, and the eggs of the egg-and-tongue 
moulding, are gilded; and the effect, though 
more suitable to a drawing-room than to achureb, 
is extremely pleasing, 
The expression, “good taste,’ denotes in 


in every case 28 ft. in breadth. The ends of 
the front block are connected with those of the 
back block by breast-walls and railings on either 
side of the building, which enclose the two court- 
yards, aud complete the oblong described above. 
A portico, 12 ft. wide, formed of square piers, 
raps round each court-yard or quadrangle until 
it is stopped by the returned ends of the front 
and back blocks. The central portion of the 
covnecting block, 22 ft. wide, projects over each 
portico, and is carried on the piers. The en- 
trance portico, situated centrally in the front 
block, projects 4 ft. towards the street, and there 
is a projection of similar dimensions towards 
the street in the back block. The plan which 
we have thus described, and which it will be 
seen is entirely symmetrical, though possessing 
no feature of novelty, is well adapted to its 
purpose, affording full means of ingress and 
egress, through-ventilation, and light. 

In approaching the main front on foot, one 
mounts three marble steps, 40 ft. wide, into an 
oval space 100 ft. broad and 72 ft. deep, enclosed 
by a coping, also of white marble, which is in- 
tended, probably, to support, at some future 
time, a metal railing. Following the line of this 
coping, and on the further side of it, is a bed of 
flowering-shrubs, along the centre of which rans 
a gravel path. In the greater axis of the oval 
two fountains gently trickle over the rims of 
buff-coloured vases into basins of white marble. 
Crossing the oval in the direction of its shorter 
axis,and mounting seven steps corresponding to 
those behind, but having on one side a statue of 
a professor seated in his “ chair,’ and on the 
other a sentry-box, one reaches the carriage. 
drive, which, on either hand, sweeps round the 
plantation from the high road. Beyond this is 
the limestone peribolus or platform from which 
the building rises. Directly in front stands the 
Ionic portico of white Pentelic marble, distyle in 
antis, crowned with a pediment, which bears 
upon its apex an acroterium,—an unsightly 
Romanism, to our minds, in any case, and in this 
one made horrible as the resting-place of a 
dreadful creature, a sort of “ two-headed nightin- 
gale” among sphinxes, for its double haunches, 
to procure symmetry, we suppose, sit one on the 
right and one on the left of a sorrowful counte. 
nance. On each side of the portico extends a 
corridor (some might call it a loggia), formed by 
square piers with moulded capitals standing 
upon a wall, the top of which, some 14 ft. above 
the peribolus, carries mouldings, and serves 
them for a pedestal. These piers support an 
entablature, for the whole building in the divi- 
sions of its height is treated as of the Ionic order, 
and, consequently, has a base and plinth, which 
together, are 5 ft. in height, an architrave, a 





frieze, and a cornice,—the two former of which 
are marked off one from the other, and from the 
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rest of the wall, in each case by an echinus and- 
fillet. No windows show in this front, and a 
considerable degree of repose is obtained, there 
being about 50 ft. of unbroken wall towards 
each angle; but the means adopted to obtain 
it do not help to solve the problem of applying 
Grecian architecture in a manner suitable to 
present requirements. 

On the peribolus stand foor ornamental 
“‘gtreet-lamps,” painted yellowish green, and 
closer to the bui and near to the extremities 
of the front, , on —_ statues of 
heroic size, representing @ priest a civilian 
who Moonee Sakae in the revolution. The 
wreath of the civilian and the borders of the 
vestment of the priest are gilded; but such a 
faint-hearted approach towards the Fagan ip 
the ancients only serves to suggest the want of 
something more. The drapery of these figures 
is elaborately worked in many tedious folds, and 
seems, more than the heroes themselves, to have 
occupied the attention of the sculptor. The life- 
size representation of the professor already men- 
tioned pleases far more than these would-be 
embodiments of patriotism: it possesses suf- 
ficient of the caricature to relieve it from 
the nauseating insipidity so common to second- 
rate statuary. 

The portico of this face is the only external 
part of the building which is of marble; it was 
presented to the university by King Otho, and 
in ite dimensions and p ions is a very noble 
object. The fluted columns, which are raised 
upon a stylobate of three steps, each rather 
more than a foot in height, are of the temple on 
the Ilissus type; that is to say, without necks 
below the volutes. We cannot consider as an 
improvement the introduction of the flower 
which occurs on the Corinthian abacus centrally 
between the lateral fillets of the Ionic volute. 
This flower, the threads of the volutes, the eggs 
of the echinus, and the astragal, are gilded in each 
of the columns, and they form in this respect a 
very agreeable variety from the beautiful white 
marble of the other parts. The portico is 21 ft. 
in depth, and the inner wall, with that of the 
corridors on either side of it, are stained brick. 
red, @ colour which here, in shadow, is rightly 
applied. The soffit is coffered, and the framing 
is moulded with three alternations of fillets and 
echini before it reaches the panel. As to the 
polychromic decoration of the echinus, we here 
meet for the first time an abomination which 
recurs again and again as we pass through the 
building. Wanting means, or inclination, to 
carve eggs and tongues upon the echinus, the 
architect has painted them on; and “gaye em 
as though for perpetrating so cruel a libel on 
those who raised their shrines of old the gods 
on Olympus had deprived him even of that 
sense which guides a servant-girl in the choice: 
of a bonnet, has selected very hideous combina. 
tions of colours. In the present case we believe 
them to be those of “reen and brown; but there 
is an appearance hure, as in many other parts. 
of the work, of the painter having used the same 
brush throughout, without troubling to clean it. 
This is surely a strange way of illustrating the 
polychromic art of ancient Greece. Delicately 
to carve ornaments, and delicately to tint them 
with vivid colours, is one thing; but to repre. 
sent them with the brush, in cadaverous hues, is 
another thing. It bears comparison with an 
ingenious device of the Russians, who when in 
the Crimean war they were unable to garrison 
a village with living soldiers, painted upon the 
walls representatives of the military calculated 
to be effective at a great distance. 

Within the portico is the main entrance of the 
building; but, as all the internal doorways are 
of the same type, we have selected a more 
favourable example, which will be described 
below. Returning to the front, we remark the 
decorations, which consist of a faint green upon 
the frieze of the building and the tympanum of 
the pediment, painted eggs and tongues where- 
ever the echinus occurs, and on the capitals of 
the piers daubs of blue and red of a dirty hue, 
and sickly-coloured honeysuckle round the neck. 
Passing round the exterior, nothing occurs re. 
quiring description except the quadrangles. The 
railing which encloses each of them is coloured 
yellowish-green ; two lamps of the same colour 
adorn the space within the capitals of the piers, 
which form a ico on one side and on the 
greater part of two others are treated similarly 
to those in the entrance front, and being moulded 
thus,—echinus (very much under-cut by what 
we may best describe as a scotia inclined in the 
wrong direction), cavetto (?), fillet, _— 





do not invite a second glance; a plain drinking. 
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sense. The interior area of the building is thus 
distributed. On the ground-floor, the front block 
is given to the entrance-hall and two lecture- 
theatres; on the upper floor to the library, which 
is broken in its by three reading-rooms, 
one at each end and one in the centre. The 
central one is a mistake. The back block corre- 
sponds, on the pate with the front block ; 
the upper floor is occupied by the natural-history 
museum, with stuffing and skinning rooms. The 
connecting block has, on the ground-floor, a 

of class-rooms, and centrally on each side of a 
passage between the courtyards the care-taker’s 
apartments; on the upper floor the grand hall. 
As there are no less than twenty-four external 
doorways in all, they need not be particularly 
specified to prove that the means of ingress and 
egress are sofficient. The lighting is satisfactory. 

The two entrance-halls, with their staircases 
and landings, are ofthe same design, so that in 
describing one we shall be describing both. The 
first flight of the staircase is central ; from the 
first landing it divides and ascends on either 
side. In both flights it is extremely plain, even 
to meanness, but on the lower landing is the 
entrance to the grand hall, and two Ionic 
columns, all of which deserve attention. The 
walls of the staircase are stained in imitation of 

laid in the manner termed by the Greeks 
pseudisodomum, the deeper courses being cream- 
colour, and the more shallow brick-red. 

The entrance to the grand hall, which, with 
the two columns, forms the most successful 
piece of polychromy in the buildirg, has above 
it an hyperthyram, thus constituted. The upper- 
most member is a large cyma of slight curves, 
bordered above with a white fillet, and decorated 
with honeysuckle flowers and foliaze in red and 
white upon a blue ground ; below this is a small 
gold bead, next comes a white fillet, then another 
small gold bead. The architrave is of two faces, 
with the ordinary fillet and ogee moulding round 
it. The fillet of themoulding is white, the ogee 
decorated with the honeysuckle ornament in dull 
green and brown.red, the bead gold. The outer 
face of the architrave is white with a cireular 
floral pattern in blue, at intervals ; and the inner 
face is covered by the Grecian fret or key- 
patternin gold. The brightness and clean ap- 
pearance of this piece of work is very refresh- 
ing after the dulness of the exterior and the 
heavy richness of the grand hall. Each of the 
columns on this landing is thus treated. The 
abacus, which shares in no degree the merit of 
the other parts, has eggs in red and tongues in 
white painted a a blae ground. Of the 
capital, which fo! the Erectheum type, the 
fillets and eye of the volute are gilded, and the 
eggs of the echinus; below the echinns is the 
bead moulding, and, below, the same monlding 
forms the as Both these mouldings are 
left white, and between them the neck of the 
column is truly adorned with white honeysuckle 
upon a blue (ultramarine) ground. So much 
does the blue retire frem the eye that the white 
foliage has quite the appearance of relief. 

The grand hall, 126 ft. long by 36 ft. broad, 
is divided in its length into three parts,—the 
central one, marked off from the two others by 
two Ionic columns, with their entablature at 
each end, is 78 ft. long; the western portion, 
42 ft.; and the eastern, 15 ft. On either side of 
the central division is a gallery, or aisle, 15 ft. 
broad, the floor of which is 4 ft. above the level 
of that of the body of the hall, and which is en- 
closed by six square piers. The hall is decorated 
extensively with tongues, and honeysuckle, 
in paint of an endless variety of colours. The 
frieze has medallions and scrolls upon a ground 
of Egyptian red. The walls and the ceiling, 
which is marked out in imitation of caissons, are 
embellished with vases and figures in the Pom. 
peiian style, and the whole is very gorgeous, 

Reviewing the decorative part of the design, 
we may say that it is not so much an exemplifi- 
cation of ancient Grecian polychromy as an ex- 
periment in the art, and that even when so 
regarded it is not successful. We hope that, 
before long, the polychromic system will come 
to be illustrated under the direction of some 
more sympathetic mind. 








Liverpool Architectural and Archwolo- 
gical Society.—The first meeting of this session 
was held at the Roval Institation, on Wednesday 
evening, October 6th, and the President delivered 
an address on “The Education of the Student.” 
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SOCIAL SCIENCE IN BRIGHTON. 


Tae first step taken in Brighton on Wednesday 
morning in connexion with the Congress of the 
Social Science Association was the opening of 
the Sanitary and Educational Exhibition with an 
address from Sir J. Cordy Burrows, the Mayor 
(Mr. Brigden) a: To this we may return. 
The Congress itself was opened in the evening 
by the president, the Right Honourable Lord 
Aberdare, part of whose address we print :— 

“T trast that it is hardly necessary for me to 
marshal before you arguments to prove that the 
ignorant man is exposed to dangers from which 
education might have preserved bim; that edu- 
cation tends to make a man skilful in his busi- 
ness, and therefore to earn wages, and so 
to escape the temptations of poverty; that it 
increases his prudence and foresight, and so 
saves him from many a pitfall into which ignorant 
men are heedlessly led; that it operates to dis- 
gust him with the lowest and most degrading 
forms of indulgence, and so assists in preserving 
him from drankenness and its manifold miseries ; 
that, without exactly making him moral or re- 
ligious, it gives him clearer and jaster views of 
right and wrong, and so increases his abhorence 
of crime. For all these reasons we can, I trust, 
feel no doubt that the progress of education and 
the decrease of crime will march together. 

I need not the aid of statistics to prove to 
the greatadvance made by elementary educa- 
tion since the first national aid given to it in 
1836, and especially since the Education Act of 
1870. Neither doI require the same aid to prove 
that we are still far from having attained all the 
objects which our educational reformers have had 
in view. We have, indeed, nearly provided a 
sufficiency of school room; we have, by the aid 
of compulsion discreetly exercised, filled those 
schools in about one-third of the kingdom, and, 
without such aid, increased the number of 
scholars everywhere; but the compulsory pro- 
cess is still much needed in places to which it 
will hardly extend unless enforced by fresh 
legislation ; and even then there will remain an 
ugly gap between our ordinary schools and those 
to which entrance can only be obtained by an 
apprenticeship in crime. This gap, I fear, can 
only be stopped by those voluntary efforts which 
have already given us such institutions as the 
Refuges for Homeless and Destitute Children, 
the Ragged and Industrial Schools, the Training 
Ships, and Boys’ Country Homes,—admirable re- 
sults of Christian zeal, which equal, if they do 
not eclipse, the most pious efforts of preceding 
times. 

Ido not doubt that this generation will not 
pass away without seeing these deficiences sup- 
plied. But there will still remain much to be 
done, which no pious effort, however wise and 
earnest, can speedily effect. It cannot retrieve 
the time which has been lost; it cannot, without 
long and patient labour, extirpate the evil seeds 
which have been sown; it cannot soon or easily 
supply that deep reverence for education which 
is the slow-ripened fruit of time. We are suffer- 
ing from the consequence of neglected duties, 
of lost opportunities, which it will take ages of 
unrelaxed effort to repair. That these are no 
reasons for despair,—on the contrary, that wise 
endeavours have been and may still be plenteously 
rewarded,—lI have striven to show; not with the 
poor aim of exalting the present over the past, 
but with the just object of inspiring hope and 
courage and perseverance by pointing to vic- 
tories already won and conquests which may 
yet be made. 

To the defects in our national education may 
easily be traced much of the pauperism which 
has of late excited so much well-founded anxiety. 
I have called pauperism the fertile mother of 
crime ; and a little consideration will show that 
the ex ion is not exaggerated. For honest 
poverty, the resalt of untoward circumstance or 
fnevitable misfortune, I have respect and sym- 
pathy; for the pauper dependent apon others, 
often as poor as himself, who owes his d - 
tion to his vices, his laziness, his want of self- 
respect and independence, I have no such feel- 
ings. It is trae that the pauper ig not necessarily 
a criminal; from that extremity he may be 
preserved by his prudence, his want of daring, 
or some shred of conscience which still clings to 
him. But his mode of life too often brings him 
into evil associations; he rapidly degenerates 
into the tramp and the vagrant; and experience 
tells us how nearly allied these characters are 
to the thief and desperado. The man who 
habitually lives upon charity or the poor-rates 
needs but little pressure or temptation to resort 
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to a more forcible or fraudulent appropriation of 
other men’s goods... .. 

As to the influence of the sanitary coaditions 
of our large towns on crime, the materials are 


ample; but my remaining is short, and 
happily I need not long occupy your attention in 
a what may be so easily demonstrated. 

arrow streets, close courts, ill-ventilated and 
crowded houses generate disease, disease poverty, 
and poverty but too often produces crime. Evil 
communications corrupt good manners ; and evil 
associations are inevitable in these resorts of the 
miserable, the vicious, the drunkard, and the 
criminal. Foul air de depression craves 
for stimulants, and stimulants beget drunkenness 
and its long train of curses. Crime is promoted 
by security from detection and punishment, and 
the di ties of detection and the facilities for 
escape are multiplied in those Alsatias which are 
found in all our larger towns. It is, indeed, 
difficult, if not impossible, to prove how large a 
part of our national crime is due to the bad 
housing of our poorer classes; it is assuredly 
very great. And one instance will suffice to 
prove at once that proposition and the ca 
results which may be expected everywhere from 
a determined effort to grapple with the evil. 

The Glasgow Police Act, on which it is well 
known that the Artisans’ Dwellings Act of this 
year was mainly, although not wholly, founded, 
and from which I confess myself to have derived, 
while in office, many useful suggestions, passed 
in 1867. Last year, at the last meeting of this 
Association, Mr. Morrison, chairman of the Com- 
mittee of Management of the Glasgow I[mprove- 
ment Trust, read a paper which described some 
of the results of that Act, especially as regarded 
workmen’s dwellings. Let me venture to repeat, 
for they cannot be too widely known, some of 
those results as bearing upon crime. Splendid 
and spacious as are the modern parts of Glasgow, 
the older town is notorious for the closeness of 
its wynds, the height and narrowness of its 
streets, and the density of its population. ‘We 
question,’ said Sir James Wa‘son, the Lord 
Provost, ‘if in any city of Eurvpe the vicious 
are allowed to congregate in such clusters as in 
Glasgow; and in no city that we are aware of 
are such facilities given, by means of the build- 
ings and localities, both for hatching and per- 
petrating vice and crime.’ Well, the Glasgow 
authorities, deeply conscious of these evils, set 
to work like men and Scotchmen. 

Here is the net result of the multifarious 
labours of six years from 1868 to 1873. Out of 
10,000 condemned houses, they had demolished 
3,085, displacing 15,425 people. But these were 
the worst specimens of houses and inhabitants. 


Crimes reported. Apprehensions, Convictions. 
LOOP casis JOGBD. ccccescens §,042 .....0... 2,975 
1873...... 3 eer. es 3,526 


Decrease 3,030 Increase 749 Increase 551 


The least remarkable part of these resuits is the 
diminution of crime, large as it was; far more 
striking is the fact that, as the number of crimes 
diminished, the apprehensions of criminals in- 
creased from 46-2 per cent. to 73°7, and the con- 
victions from 27°2 per cent. to 44°8 ; thus clearly 
proving the facilities for escape afforded by this 
crowding together of human beings ‘ without 
anything to remind them of God or natare.’ In 
the same periods the thefts by prostitutes and 
in brothels had fallen from 1,192 to 264. Nor 
had the scattered popalation any difficulty in 
finding accommodation elsewhere, for while the 
3,085 houses were being demolished, 26,794, 
with accommodation for 134,000 inmates, were 
being built in the healthier suburbs of Glasgow. 
Is is said, and this argument has the great 
authority of Lord Shaftesbury, that the popula- 
tion of great cities, and especially of such a 
town as London, cannot be moved from the 
centre to the circumference without inflicting 
great, almost intolerable suffering; that thou- 
sands of families inhabit, and can only afford to 
inhabit, single rooms, and that to remove them 
is to doom them to starvation or the poor-house. 
With the greatest deference to the opinion of one 
who has so intimate an acquaintance with the 
condition of the poor of London, I ventare to 
express an opinion, founded on that of those who 
have specially devoted themselves to the study 
of this question, that the transfer of a fall half 
of the population which now crowds the most 
miserable haunts of London would be a gain to 
them, and to those they leave behind them. 
Not only because they would exchange bed air 
for better, and unhealthy for healthy houses, but 








because they would be removed from the parts 
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cf London in which what is called ‘charity’ is 
easily obtained, and where regalar work, if hard 
to find, is frequently not sought. Whether the 
Artisans’ Dwellings Act will perform all that its 
promoters hope is a question which the future 
will answer. It arms every important munici- 
pality with powers as large as those of Glasgow, 
and it will be their fault, and the fault of those 
who elect them, if they neglect to take the 
measures required for the prevention of disease 
and the diminution of crime, And I have a 
strong hope that the Government will not long 
delay the completion of this good work by sup- 
plementing this Act with another, applicable to 
the different circumstances of the smaller towns 
and rural districts. .... I feel bound to say 
that my inquiries have forced me to the con- 
clusion that an excessive proportion of the crime 
in England and Scotland is committed by Irish- 
born residents. 

Whence does this arise? Why do Irishmen, 
comparatively free from crime at home, fall so 
readily victims to its seductions in England, 
Scotland, and America? The only explanation 
I can offer is that, even more than the migrating 
Englishman or Scotchman, the Irishman suffers 
from being removed from his home and the many 
safeguards, social and religious, which there en- 
viron him. There is much to be said for a 
system under which the more ignorant submit 
themselves, their consciences, and their actions 
to the guidance of those whom they believe to 
be wiser and more virtuous than themselves. 
Only that guidance must be continual ; for, once 
withdrawn, its objects fall a helpless and easy 
prey to temptation or bad example. Removed 
from the influence and precepts of their ‘ guide, 
philosopher, and friend,’ they wander from the 
right way far more readily and more fatally than 
those who have been accustomed to rely upon 
themselves and to seek guidance from their own 
thoughts and convictions. 

It is @ necessity of our national position that 
a large part of our population should forsake the 
shelter of their homes. They cannot avoid 
temptation; they must learn to face and 
conquer it, or to perish. And, such being the 
law of our existence, it follows ‘as the night the 
day’ that a good education, in the largest sense 
of that elastic word, is at once the best instru- 
ment of success in life, and the strongest security 
against vice and crime. 

While neglecting no precaution, while attack- 
ing the great citadel of crime on every side and 
with every weapon, our most assured hope of 
success must ever rest upon the increased 
morality and the manly intelligence of our 
people. Not that I venture todream of a Utopia 
from which crime shall bave disappeared. We 
may improve, we cannot radically change our 
human nature. And the moral I would draw 
from the history of the past and the picture of 
the present is not that we should contentedly and 
lazily acquiesce in the present state of things 
as being about the best which human means 
and human effort can attain, but that, gathering 
confidence from past experience, we should ex- 
tend and enlarge those direct agencies which 
have been successfully tried, and enter reso- 
lutely upon those new and indirect paths which 
are opening around us with so fair a promise 
of good. We have received from those who 
immediately preceded us a world much better 
than they found it; let it not be our fault if 
we do not transmit it to our successors im- 
proved, purified, and invigorated. ‘ Absolate 
perfection, indeed,’ said Archbishop Whately, 
in his ‘Thoughts on Secondary Punishments,’ 
‘the entire prevention of crime is a point un- 
attainable; but it is a point to which we may 
approach indefinitely; it is the point towards 
which our measures must always be tending, 
and we must estimate their wisdom by our ap. 
approach to it,’ ” 








The Strand.—The Metropolitan says :—“ The 
Builder of this week contains an article strongly 
condemning the Board of Works for want of 
attention to the proper paving and cleansing of 
their district. We have before expressed our 
regret that so important a district of the metro- 
polis should be under a District Board, instead 
of the more direct supervision of a Vestry under 
Schedule A of the Local Management Act. Until 
very lately the members of this Board were 
enabled to keep their deliberations from the 
public by excluding the Press from their meetings, 
and we presume that opening the doors to outside 
criticism will, at all events, make the members 
more amenable to the ratepayers’ interests.” 


AS TO OBELISKS. 


A Few notes, supplementary to the article 
upon obelisks, which was published at p. 543 
of the current volume of the Builder, may be 
of interest in connexion with the renewed pro- 
posal to bring to this country and erect the 
obelisk known as Cleopatra’s Needle. In 
selecting a site with a view to the monumental 
effect of the structure to be raised upon it, 
the object aimed at is so to place that struc- 
ture in relation to the surrounding works of 
nature, or of art, as the case may be, that these 
shall by their presence and position make its 
excellencies more apparent. 

It may be an object aimed at so to place the 
structure in relation to other works of art that 
it shall not by its proximity diminish the appear- 
ance of grandeur or of beauty possessed by 
them; but it is not for the architect to consider 
whether the natural objects among which it 
stands suffer an apparent diminution in any 
respect through the effect produced upon them 
by his work. Should an architect raise upon the 
plain of Lombardy a monument of such enormous 
dimensions that the Alps themselves were 
dwarfed beside it, he would not, on that account, 
be condemned. 

When a constructed work is viewed together 
with the features of the'site on which it stands, 
there appears either harmony or discord of colour, 
size,and form. If the constructed work is more 
or less beautiful, it isin harmony with the natural 
forms around it, and with the artificial forms, in 
so far as they themselves are beautifol: if it is 
not beantifal, it is in discord with them. The 
harmony existing may be either harmony of con- 
cord or harmony of contrast. When the qualities 
of the objects are similar, their harmony is 
harmony of concord; when they are dissimilar, 
their harmony is harmony of contrast. 

If there were built, among grass-covered hills 
of curvilinear form, a house or other monument, 
as far as possible of mountainous size, present- 
ing a flowing outline, and faced with green 
basalt (supposing that it did not, by reason of 
its want of beauty, form a discord), it would be 
in harmony of concord with the scenery about it. 
If on the same site were built a monument of 
red brick, rectilinear, and of convenient dimen- 
sions, it would be in harmony of contrast with 
the scenery about it. 

In the former case, a comparison between the 
work of art and the works of Nature would be 
inevitable ; in the latter case, in respect to every 
quality but that of size, it would be impossible. 
In the former case, if the hills were larger than 
the monument, the impression received with 
regard to it would be one of comparative small. 
ness; and if the hills were superior in colour or 
outline, the effect produced on the monument 
woald be one of poverty in that quality in which 
it was excelled. Even supposing that the monu- 
ment surpassed the hills in each of these qualities, 
the effect of them would be lessened by precisely 
the amount of effect produced by the same 
qualities as exhibited in the hille. 

In the latter case, the monument not vying 
with the hills in point of size, either no idea of 
dimension would be raised in the mind, or the 
very smallness of the monument would become 
a grace; the beauties of its form would be 
afforded fall play; the red colour of its material 
would contrast in the most harmonious degree 
with the green of the hills. It is not possible to 
compare a rectangle and a curve, or two comple. 
mentary colours; and when two objects which 
cannot be compared are seen together, the 
beauties of each are heightened. 

It is useless for the artist to enter into com- 
petition with nature, or to seek from geographical 
accidence direct assistance in the attainment of 
artistic results. To place a lofty monument 
upon a mountain is a mistake. If seen at all 
from the plain or valley below, its height appears 
altogether insignificant ; and when the summit 
on which it stands is reached, the same effect is 
produced by the great depth which lies in view. 





A monument so placed answers no purpose 
except that of a landmark. A lofty monument 
must be erected in the valley, or, better, on the 
plain. In the valley it will be near the eye while 
the mountain range is still distant, and owing to 
the imperfection of the sense of distance, which is 
not born in us, and developes but slowly with 
experience, it will seem proportionately larger 
than it actually is ; and on the plain, where there 
is nothing with which the eye can com the 
height of the monument but the sky and clouds 
(and the altitude of these the sight never ap- 





preciates), this will be far more the case. 
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To place the p id of Cheops upon Mount 
Atlas, and Trajan’s column upon Soracte, would 
be to destroy their monumental existence. 

The truest works of art were constructed for 
the sites on which they stood, the site was not 
selected for them, and harmony of contrast was 
obtained. The pyramids and obelisks of Egypt 
possess on the flat expanse that spreads around 
them a grandeur of elevation not inherently 
theirown. The tas of China, the pagodas of 
India, the minarets of Arabia, the high-roofed 
chateaux of the Loire, and the lofty spires on the 
fens of Lincolnshire, were raised, in valleys and 
on plains, by builders who had learnt, from the 
palm tree and the poplar, that by comparison 
alone can anything ap great; and all of 
them, when represented, at the dictate of re- 
ligion, ambition, or imbecility, on sites differing 
in character from those which gave them birth 
in the mind of the builder, lose in great part 
that merit which has been perceived, but little 
understood. Of this fact the obelisks on the 
Pincianat Rome are an example. The moun- 
tains of Switzerland and of Greece caused the 
production of cottages of small elevation with 
low-pitched roofs, and of the “ classic ” school of 
architecture with its predominence of horizontal 
lines; and this predominence of horizontal lives 
produced the stylobates on which the “ classic” 
temple is elevated. The Parthenon upon the 
Acropolis is, with regard to position asin every 
other respect, an example of perfection in art. 

When a structure is to be surrounded by 
other structures the same princples must be ap- 
plied as when it is to be surrounded by natural 
forms. A church spire must not be raised upon 
the body of the building as it is in Martin’s-in. 
the-fields, but must rise directly from the 
ground so that it may benefit by the contrasts 
between the perpendicular lines and the hori- 
zontal outlines of the body of the church, and 
between its loftiness and the comparative low. 
ness of the other parts. 

If an appearance of height is required, the 
monument must overtop all conspicuous objects, 
otherwise the effect produced will be similar to 
that seen in the “cross” which stands before 
and is ‘‘killed” by Charing-cross railway sta- 
tion, the result on the mind being an unpleasing 
sense of combined perpendicularity and lowness. 
The campanile of St. Mark’s, Venice, having 
on the one side the level piazza, and on the 
other the unroffled lagoon, rising direct from 
the ground, and far overtopping all surrounding 
buildings, stands the most sublime monument ia 
the world; and although the cathedral and 
Government offices, together with the very 
human beings that swarm about its base, are 
dwarfed to an extent truly wonderful, yet these 
buildings have been so judiciously designed 
(with the exception, perhaps, of the «lock: 














tower”) that their beauty is of a kind altogether 
independent of altitude. Giotto’s campanile at 
Florence suffers much from the nearness of the 
lofty duomo. It is, perhaps, useless to hope 
that ever again in England the site will not be 
selected for the building, but the building de- 
signed for the site. 

Reverting to the subject which suggested 
these notes, the proposal to erect in this country 
the obelisks known as Cleopatra’s Needles, it 
may be suggested that they should not be placed 
upon hills, but upon some level piece of ground ; 
that they should not be raised upon any kind of 
basement, and that, if they are erected in 
London, they should be higher than the sur- 
rounding buildings. Cc. C. O, 








DEATH OF THE FOUNDER OF THE 
BUILDERS’ BENEVOLENT INSTITUTION, 


On the 27th ult., Mr. Thomas Cozens, the 
founder of the Builders’ Benevolent Institution, 
and who was well known in Marylebone for the 
active part he took in the cause of philanthropy 
and parochial affairs, died at his residence, 
Mary lebone-road, at the age of 76. The deceased 
gentleman, who was born at Blandford, Dorset- 
shire, on the 7th of January, 1799, had been in 
ill health for some time past. The funeral took 
place on the Ist inst. at Kensal-green, and was 
attended by several representatives of the build. 
ing trade and philanthropic associations. 








Yarmouth Aquarium.—The contract for this 
building, the foundation-stone of which is to be 
laid by Lord Saffield (previously to his departure 
for India), on Saturday next, the 9th inst., has 
been taken by Messrs. Aldin & Sons, of Queen’s 





Gate-gardens, South Kensington. 
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THE PROPOSED R.C. CATHEDRAL OF 
WESTMINSTER. 


Wuen, as far back as Michaelmas, 1850, now 
a quarter of a century ago, the Pope ventured on 
that step which all Protestant England resented 
as an aggression and an insult,—namely, of 
creating an Archbishopric of Westminster, and 
appointing Cardinal Wiseman to fill it,—there is 
little doubt that he had before the eye of his 
mind, so to speak, a cathedral “looming in the 
future” ; and we believe it is no secret that, so 
long as Cardinal Wiseman lived, he never ceased 
to cherish the idea that he should be able to 
transfer his archiepiscopal chair and throne 
from St. Mary’s, Moorfields, to a handsomer 
church situated in the city whence he derived 
his titular designation. But up to the time 
of his death, in 1865, nothing was done in 
the matter, and the idea was allowed quietly to 
sleep. But the idea was never really abandoned. 

No sooner was the cardinal laid in his grave 
at Kensal-green than a public meeting was 
called, under his successor, Archbishop Manning, 
who lost no time in persuading his flock that it 
was a fitand proper step to take to secure a site 
and open a subscription list for the erection of a 
Roman Catholic cathedral, and to connect the 
edifice with the memory of Cardinal Wiseman. 
This was accordingly done without delay. In 
the very next year, about an acre of land was 
purchased to the west of the Bridewell in Tothill. 
fields, near the angle made by the meeting of 
Victoria-street and Vauxhall-bridge-road. In or 
about the year 1868 another plot of land adjoin- 
ing the former, together with a large house, 
formerly used as a club by the non-commissioned 
officers of the Guards, was purchased, mainly 
through the influence of the archbishop, and the 
two plots were thrown into one, Dr. Manning 
himself making the former club-hcuse his archi- 
episcopal palace. 

The two plots of land together cost about 
36,0001.; they amount to between two and three 
acres, and form an oblong parallelogram, run- 
ning nearly due north and south. The conse- 
quence is that it is found impossible by the 
architect of the future cathedral to provide for 
the due and ecclesiastical “orientation” of the 
building. But although all our English cathe. 
drals stand nearly due east and west, the objec- 
tion is not so very serious to Roman Catholics 
when they remember that even St. Peter’s at 
Rome stands north and south, deperting from 
the old tradition which placed the altar at the 
east end of a church, whether large or small. 

Ten years ago Archbishop Manning took upon 
himself the responsibility of inaugurating this 
work. But he did not accept the task except 
with one proviso, and that was, that he should 
not be called upon to lay a single stone of the 
material structure until he had provided for the 
spiritual and educational wants of the poorer and 
younger members of his flock. This condition, 
in the opinion of the Cardinal, is now morally 
secured, if not virtually performed ; and, accord. 
ingly, it is not impossible or improbable that in 
the course of a very short time the first stone of 
the cathedral will be laid. 

‘It was much feared,” remarks a writer in the 
Morning Post, “ by many persons that influence 
would have been brought to bear upon Arch- 
bishop Manning to have the cathedral designed 
in the Italian or Roman style; but fortunately 
good taste prevailed over all foreign impulses, 
and the style of architecture chosen is, if not 
strictly the English type of Gothic, at all events 
of the finest period of Gothic architecture, when 
the grandest specimens of Christian art upon the 
Continent were but slightly divergent in their 
general outlines from those which rose upon our 
own soil.” In solution of the question implied 
in the above remarks, Cardinal Manning thus 
expresses himself in a Minute which he has 
issued for circulation among “the faithfa),”-— 
‘Whatever might be my own personal prefer. 
ences, I could not hesitate for a moment, know- 
ing how deeply our national feeling is seated in 
the minds of my flock, to determine that the 
style of the cathedral shall be English. Believing 
also that a sound j prevails in favour of 
grandeur, stateliness, solidity, spaciousness, and 
majestic elevation, rather than of minute and 
elaborate ornament, ly in the atmosphere 
of London, which in a few years defaces and 
obscures the decorations of our public buildings, 
I have thought it wiser to prefer the earlier 
period of the English style.” 

Such being the avowed feelings of Cardinal 
Manning, and also of his co-religionists in 
general, the architect chosen to carry them out, 





Mr. Henry Clutton, has adopted the style of the 
latter half of the thirteenth century, when our 
church-builders contrived to cover the 

areas by aid of the fewest supports and by the 
application of the very least possible quantity 
of dead materials. The capacity of the building 
has been largely regulated by the size and exi- 
gencies of the site, compelling the architect, for 
instance, to be content with very shallow tran- 
septs, but allowing great breadth to the rave. 
Still in it nearly all the features common to our 
larger cathedrals will be found to be represe nted, 
though there is no external baptistery, or galilee, 
or chapter-house. 

To come to a more detailed description of 
the building itself. Standing before what would 
be, if the orientation were duly observed, th» 
great west front, we shall see before us a facade 
125 ft. or 130 ft. in beight, and not less than 
170 ft. in breadth. It will be flanked with two 
towers, each 50 ft. square, and pierced with 
three portals, as at Peterborough, Lincoln, and 
Exeter. The towers will rise to about 200 ft.; 
and at some fature time they may possibly be 
surmounted by light spires which will rise to 
double that height, about the height of the cross 
of St. Paul’s. On entering the building, the 
visitor of the future will find himself in a 
spacious nave, 50 ft. in breadth, with double 
instead of single side aisles on his right and left. 
These will be separated from the central nave by 
arcades of seven lofty and solid arches, each of 
which will be 22 ft. wide and 60 ft. in height. 
Of the side aisles the two inner ones will be each 
24 ft., the two outer ones 20 ft. in width, the total 


‘span of the interior being 144 ft. Surmounting 


the arches of the nave at about 60 ft. from the 
ground will be a triforium running round the 
whole building from endtoend. This triforiam, 
again, will be surmounted by, or rather incorpo- 
rated with, the clearstory, which will raise the 
total height of the nave inside to 125 ft. The 
inner portion of the double aisles will have above 
it a triforium and a clearstory of its own, so as to 
throw light down into the centre of the edifice. 
The windows both above and below will corre- 
spond with the arches in number, and be each of 
four lights, with simple geometrical tracery. 

Of the transepts we have already spoken as 
being of necessity very shallow,—in fact, they 
will be scarcely distinguishable in the external 
view. Internally they will be only a trifle 
longer than the total width of the nave and 
aisies. Each transept, however, will have an 
aisle running parallel to it and at right angles 
with the side aisles. 

Passing on to the choir we will only say that 
it is designed to terminate in an apse, the 
outer aisles of the nave being carried on in such 
a way as to run round the choir at the back of 
the high altar, and to open into seven octa- 
gonal chapels, which will form, so to speak, a 
corona of altars, somewhat after the plan of the 
eastern chapels of Westminster Abbey, through 
which the vergers conduct visitors who gain 
access to them with a silver key. Like the 
nave, the choir will be surmounted by a clear- 
story. The side chapels of the choir, transepts, 
and nave will amount in all to no fewer than 
twenty-five, each with its separate altar, if the 
present design is carried out; and it is quite 
possible that other chantry chapels may here- 
after be added. A light spire or fiéche, of 
foreign rather than English design, will surmount 
the building at the intersection of the transepts 
with the nave and choir. 

Portland stone is to be the material used 
throughout the entire structure, and the whole 
of the interior will be vaulted with the same 
material. The glazing to be used throughout 
is to be plate-glass of British manufacture, set 
in copper frames instead of the usual lead, for 
the sake of permanence. It is intended that 
there shall be hereafter an abundant supply of 
stained and painted glass, in order to tone down 
the effect of so large an area of windows; and 
this will be so contrived as that it may be hung 
on the interior of the other glazing, like pictures 
on walls; in this case it can easily be detached 
at any time. 

The dimensions of the edifice will be as 
follows :— Length, 400 ft. (the same as that of 
hea Abbey); breadth, 144 ft.; height, 
130 

Cardinal Manning has publicly declared that 
it will take more than a century to build this 
cathedral, and that only about his tenth suc. 
cessor will live actually to consecrate it. He 
well knows the old adage which says that “ Rome 
itself was not built in a day” ; and he is equally 
aware that ont of those splendid cathedrals 
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from the Middle Ages, not one, except 

was built within the compass of a single half- 
century. Hence it is intended that only a por- 
tion of the entire building, horizontally and 
perpendicularly also, shall be commenced at 
first. This part, in all probability, will consist 
of some few bays of the nave, with the side-aisles ; 
and possibly, when these have been carried up to 
the height of some 60 ft. or so they will be roofed 
in temporarily, and made to serve for worship, 
the u portion of the work being left to be 
finished hereafter. The lower and western 
portion, however, will be fitted up in such a way 
as to serve, at all events for a time, for the 
general purposes of a cathedral, as it will afford 
space for the celebration, not merely for the 
solemnities of Christmas, Easter, and Holy Week, 
and of high mass and vespers on all days of 
obligation and of precept, but also for the public 
ordinations of the Romish clergy in due form, as 

uired by the canon law. 

t is understood that the cost of executing this 
preliminary portion of the work will not be less 
than about 80,000/., towards which at present 
only some 10,000/. or 15,0001. have been actually 
promised. Amongst the contributors are the 
Emperor and Empress of Austria, the ex-Queen 
of Spain, Countees Tasker, Comte de Monta- 
lembert, Mr. J. Hope-Scott, Q.C., ard most of 
the Roman Catholic nobility and gentry of the 
United Kingdom. As yet Ireland does not figure 
largely in the catalogue, though even Rome sends 
its quota of gold and silver in aid of the work. 

The sale of photographs of the intended 
cathedral is expected to realise a sufficient sum to 
enable its promoters to lay down a firm basis of 
concrete over the entire area of the site, and a 
commencement was made about three weeks ago 
to this extent, when Cardinal Manning held a 
temperance demonstration here, and assembled 
together all the metropolitan branches of the 
Temperance League of the Cross. 








THE LATE DR. GEORGE ROSS. 


Wegreatly regret to have toannounce the death, 
on the 26th ult., after a few days’ illness, of Dr. G. 
Ross, who for some years has occupied the 
position of medical officer of health for the St. 
Giles’s district. George Ross was born at Stone- 
house, Devon, on the 2nd of August, 1815, and 
was educated at Penzance Grammar School. In 
1832, he entered the medical profession as a pupil 
of Mr. F. G. Phillips, of Albion-street, Hyde 
Park. During his stay with this gentleman he 
attended at St. George’s Hospital, and entered 
for his lectures at Lane’s School. At an early 
age he developed his taste for literature. When 
twenty he wrote leading articles on wsthetical 
subjects for a weekly paper, and tales and poetry 
for a monthly magazine. 

Soon after leaving Mr. Phillips he went to assist 
Mr. Asbury, of Enfield, in whose extensive 
practice he acquired a large amount of clinical 
experience. While at Enfield he wrote various 
papers, amongst others those on typhus fever 
published in the Lancet in 1842. A year or two 
after this papers on digestion and nutrition 
appeared in the same journal. In these papers 
he established from his experiments the fact, then 
in dispute, that lactic acid was found in the 
stomach, but not in the intestines. Dr. Ross 
afterwards contributed to the same periodical 
various other papers. 

His first essay in political life occurred in con- 
nexion with a “General Medical Protection 
Assembly.” When the National Association was 

i , overtures were made to him to 
undertake the office of secretary, which duty he 
accepted and performed for many years, and 
resigned only when its possession had become 
incompatible with increasing professional duties. 
During the time of his connexion with the Asso- 
ciation, and while that great body was battling 
for professional rights, he wrote all the political 
leaders in the Medical Times. 

In the year 1852 Dr. Ross established, in con- 
junction with the late Mr. Yearsley, the Medical 
Circular, of which he was for many years sole 
editor. It was in this journal he ventilated the 
idea of a system of cottage hospitals, following 
up the leader, which appeared in the issue of 
August 8th, 1858, and in which his friends 
claim the conception was first advanced, by an 
article in the No. for September 22nd of the same 
year, wherein the scheme is more thoroughly 
enunciated 


Also in this periodical his annual addresses to 
medical students appeared, and lectures on 
cholera. In about the year 1854 he became a 
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member of the Corporation of London, taking 
an active part in all sanitary business, and 
especially for bringing to a successful issue the 
project of covering Smithfield with a new dead 
meat market, for which on his retirement from 
the Common Council a testimonial was presented 
to him by the Wardmote which he represented. 

In the year 1869, Dr. Ross was appointed 
Medical Officer of Health for St. Giles’s and 
Bloomsbury, which he held until his death. Dr. 
Ross filled various positions, and in all was an 
active worker. He was a man of the age, always 
interested and active in every movement of 
progress and philanthropy. He possessed great 
energy, was kind of heart, and gentle of manners. 





THE IMPROVEMENT SCHEME FOR 
HOLBORN. 


Sm J. W. Bazatcerre, C.E., and Mr. G. 
Vulliamy have reported to the Metropolitan 
Board of Works strongly in favour of such a 
scheme as that proposed, as already mentioned 
in our columns, under the Artisans and 
Labourers’ Dwellings Improvement Act. They 
properly draw a distinction, however, between 
the course to be pursued in Gray’s-inn-road 
and the courts behind it, saying :— 

‘In forming the four new streets into Gray’s-inn-road, 
it will be necessary to purchase and pull down some of 
the houses in that road, Most of them are very old, 
dilapidated, and overcrowded, and Gray’s-inn-road, which 
is a very important thoroughfare, is only 30 ft. wide. It 
cannet be oubted that the widening of this portion of 
Gray’s-inn-road will materially improve the sanitary con- 
dition of the neighbourhood, although it may be ques- 
tioned whether this improvement can properly be regarded 
as the necessary widening of an —-. approach to the 
area uncer the terms ‘of the Artisans’ Dwellings Act, or 
whether it should not be treated and paid for as a local 
improvement; but whatever view may be taken of this 
question, we are of opinion that this portion of Gray’s- 
inn-road ought to be widened to at least 50 ft., and that 
this is the proper and economical time for effecting that 
improvement.” 

This is their estimate :— 

For the improvement scheme, exclasive of the cost of 
widening Gray's Inn-road :— 

Purchase of property, QTOSS .......:cscesseseneeeee eves £187,500 
Formation of new streets, drainage, A&C. .......0000 17,000 
Erection of proposed dwellings ..........cssssrssreee 170,000 


Total expenditure .......00..ccsssccssereree soe. £374,500 


Upon the assumption that the new rents will be equiva- 
lent to the past rental, or 16,0001, per annum, and that 
persons will be found to erect the required houses upon 
a return of 5 per cent. interest on the outlay, the annual 
expenditure will stand thus :— 
The Board would have to expend, in money bor- 

rowed for the purchase of property, 187,500/., 








CR BE DOR COTE censsnoscicnscnvnirepesenverkniactdnetinnenndy 7,266 

Account for forming roadways and sewers, 
17,0001,, at 33 per cent, 700 
7,966 


And would receive in return ground-rents valued 
OT RII Sass oi svoecscdncesantiscnsrnsnnncsindesocenonsioen 


Leaving 0 Gelicit Of SBy .20.0:...cssescoosanscescoestudboese £3,466 
per annum to be paid out of the rates in respect of this 
improvement scheme. The society erecting the buildings 
would pay :— 














Interest on 170,0001, at 5 per Cent. sressssseceeserees £8,500 
ee ee ee ae ES 1,800 
BUOENIGG, EB, ociscenseieesppaieandisnionanpniehtiounsaiiian 1,250 
Ground-rents coavnunensenbugetioe 4,500 

16,050 
Present rents .., £16,000 





It was decided that the report should be printed, 
and taken into consideration at the next meeting 
of the Board. 

The statements of Lord Shaftesbury’s society 
as to the number of inhabitants of Tyndall's. 
buildings, concerning which a correspondence 
took place in the Builder, are fully justified by 
the present report. The writers say :— 


** Our attention has bompanoniell called to the number 
of persons occupying Tyndall’s-buildings, the surveyor of 
the Holborn District Board having in his report returned 
608 persons as occupying 19 houses there, s- 
buildings is under the management of a society for im- 
proving the condition of the labouring classes, presided 
over by the Earl of Shaftesbury, who affirm that the 
inhabitants of Tyndall’s-buildings do not exceed 32] livin 

in 19 houses, and Lord Shaftesbury has appealed to this 
Board to inquire into the accuracy of these figures, We 
find, including the registered lodging-house, and two 
houses in Gray’s-inn-road, belonging to Lord Shaftsbury’s 
society, in all 21 houses, with 113 rooms, that the penton: - 
tion does not exceed 204 adults and 134 children, or a 
total of 338. This for the 19 houses in dispute is below 
the number returned by Lord Shaftesbury’s society, and 
sang an average per room equivalent to that stated above 
Ty Oe eee ee. The condition and management of 

n s-buildings is very superior to i 
that neighbourhosd.” pied om ae 








Mr. Thomas Smith, of Hertford.—Mr. 
Thomas Smith, architect, died, we regret to 
hear, on the 1st inst., in his seventy-seventh year. 
He had held since 1832 the office of county 
surveyor, and in 1868 served ag mayor. 


500 | playing those nobler qualities of human nature, 


SOME OLD HOUSES AND THEIR 
STORIES.* 
MISS MITFORD’S COTTAGE IN “OUR VILLAGE.” 


Tue late Charles Dickens, describing that 
amusing scamp, “ Harold Skimpole,” in “ Bleak 
House,” tells us that he was educated for the 
medical profession, but knowing nothing of 
weights and measures,—except that they dis- 
gusted him,—“ he had never been able to pre- 
scribe with the requisite accuracy of detail,” 
and, moreover, that when his patients wanted 
him he was generally in bed reading the news- 
paper, and would not be disturbed. It has often 
struck us that at one period of his life, Dr. 
Mitford might have sat for this character. He 
was a good-looking, impulsive, indolent, happy- 
go-lucky, gay, young fellow, when fresh from 
the North of England, and, having been edu- 
cated for the medical profession, he 
assistant to one of the most remarkable and 

shameless of London quacks, a Dr. Graham, of 

the last century, whose curious electrical appara- 

tus, indescribable “celestial bed,” and exhibi- 

tions of the brazen, unblushing woman, called 

“the Goddess of Health,” had rendered him 

notorious all over Europe. Bidding adieu to 

these things, together with the famous mud 

baths associated with them, the assistant doctor, 

who had always been a favourite with the foolish 

ladies of rank and fashion who crowded his 

master’s “temple” in the Adelphi, married 
Miss Russell, a lady of wealth and beauty, the 
daughter of a Hampshire clergyman, and settled 
down to a life of ease and enjoyment. So long 
as the wife’s fortune lasted, this was very well ;+ 
but when it had gone, and debts were accumn- 
lating, when tradesmen sent coarse, insulting 
messengers, and awful threats of legal proceed- 
ings came by post,—when the wife’s face grew 
pale and thin, and every knock at the door 
made her heart leap and her limbs tremble,—then 

one might have imagined that Harold Skimpole, 

—we beg pardov, Dr. Mitford,—would have 
made efforts, more or less desperate, either to 
meet the difficulties before him, or to shelter his 
devoted wife and her only child, born in 1786, 
and in Hampshire, from the full violence of the 
storm. Not he. His trust was in friends and 
good fortune, and no effort beyond that of 
appealing to the one, while indolently trusting 
to the other, seems to have been expected from 
such a simple-minded, unworldly, comfort. 
loving being. He folded his hands, had his little 
laugh over his little jokes, accepted gaily what- 
ever wife, child, or friend contrived, at any 
sacrifice, to procure for him, and, with Harold, 
almost felt that people ought to be grateful to 
him for the opportunities he gave them of dis- 


unselfish affection, self-sacrifice, generosity, and 
devotion,—all of which he most enthusiastically 
admired, but never dreamt of emulating. With- 
out patients, prospects, or purposes, he drifted 
onward from bad to worse. Good luck and kind 
friends came over and over again to his rescue, 
but for no lasting good. At one time he wona 
large sum of money by a lottery-ticket, pur- 
chased for his daughter Mary as a birthday gift, 
because she had dreamt of its number,—bnt 
this fortune followed his wife’s, and the horizon 
was soon as gloomy and threatening as before. 
He has been described as a man whose heart 
and brain had changed places, so prone was he 
to obey the impulses of feeling, when reason 
should have been his guide, and to waste time 
in irresolute, unnecessary thinking, when the 
proper course was clear, and right feeling 
prompted immediate action. 

When his daughter Mary was a mere girl she 
wrote poetry, and before she was twenty years 
old three octavo volumes of her works were in 
print. They sold well, although the Quarterly 
castigated them severely,—she afterwards said, 
deservedly. Domestic troubles still accumu. 
lating, the wife and daughter conceived a notable 
scheme. They would abandon their large white 
house, take some quiet little cottage in a more 
retired part of the country,— 


‘Some cottage-home from towns and toils remote, 
Where love and lore alternate hours employ, 
To snatch from heaven anticipated joy ; 


old-world picturesque little village, called Three. 
mile Cross, surrounded by beautiful rustic 
scenery, the few inhabitants of which lived apart 
by themselves, insulated, “like sailors in a ” 
At the lower end of this village, on 

up the hill, and by the side of the high road, 
they found a cottage to be let. “A cottage,— 
no, @ miniature house,” as Miss Mitford says, 
“with many additions, little odds and ends of 
places, pantries, and what not, all angles, and of 
a charming in-and-outness ; a little bricked court 
before one-half, and a little flower-yard before 
the other; the walls old and weather-stained, 
covered with hollyhocks, roses, honeysuckles, 
and a great apricot-tree . . . . the closets, which 
the landlord had the assurance to call rooms, full 
of contrivances and corner-cupboards, and the 
little garden behind full of common flowers,— 
tulips, pinks, Jarkspurs, peonies, stocks, and car. 


became | nations, with an arbour of privet not unlike a 


sentry-box, where one might live in a delicious 
green light, and look out on the gayest of flower- 
beds. That house was built on purpose to show 
in what exceedingly small compass comfort may 
be packed.” Such a place was Swallowfield Cot- 
tage when it became the residence of the Mitfords, 
and there, while his danghter toiled unceasingly 
for his support,—now hopefully, now with a 
heavy heart and tearful eyes, and often far into 
the night,—he acquired new habits, settled 
quietly down to a country life, contented with 
the humblest comforts, and was the same light- 
hearted, cheerful, pleasant man that he had 
always been. His wife and daughter were de. 
votedly attached to him; he retained the esteem 
of his remaining old, and attained that of new, 
friends; but he “toiled not, neither did he spin,” 
with hand or head. He was a retired physician. 

And Mary Mitford, apart from the 
toil of her precarious profession, found the change 
a delightful one, Her simple cheerfulness and 
childlike readiness to be pleased were qualities 
which never suffered diminution through all the 
trials and cares of narrow circumstances aud the 
most bitter disappointments. She went about 
amongst the villagers smiling and gentle, fall of 
sympathy and kindness, until her round 
bumoured face, kind voice, and rotund li 
figure, were as familiarly known as they were 
joyously welcomed by every man, woman, and 
child in “Our Village.” In her gratitude for 
their esteem and affection, and from the genial 
unconscious influence of habit, she learned to 
know and love them all, studied their characters, 
their lives, grew enthusiastic in praise of their 
virtues and good qualities, shared their cares and 
troubles, touched lightly and with reluctance 
upon their follies and faults, smiled at and was 
amused by characteristic peculiarities which the 
peevish or ill-natured would have bitterly 
denourced, and the worldly would have mocked 
and sneered at. Her exuberant good-nature and 
cheerful habits carried her bravely through all 
that heart-sickness of unremunerative brain. 
labour which has slain its thousands, and her 
simple 

‘* Pleasures were as melodies from reeds, 
Sweet books, deep music, and unselfish deeds,”” 

Lovingly did she wander amongst the wood- 
land hollows and hills ; over the breezy common, 
noting how the golden sunset glorified its sandy 
banks, and in the noonday twilight of the narrow 
tree - sheltered lanes; through golden corn- 
fields, and along the cattle.dotted, sunny pasture- 
lands surrounding ‘Our Village.” Out of the 
fulness of the heart the mouth speaks, and from 
the same source comes the inspiration of the 
writer. The editors of the more important pub- 
lications of the day began to receive from one 
Mary Russell Mitford, of Berkshire, certain won- 
derful life-like word-pictures, called “ Sketches 
of Rural Life and Character,” and one after an- 
other the said editors sent them back to Swal- 
lowfield probably unread, but always 
“declined with thanks.” Campbell, the poet, 
who was then editing the New Monthly Maga- 
zine, Was one amongst these editors, and it was 
not until 1819 that the “ Sketches ” saw light in 
the Lady’s Magazine. But with the public they 
at once found favour, and their popularity con. 
tinually increased, until their publication in a 


separate form crowned the edifice of her fame, 


and there, where house-rent would be low and | and made her name a power in the land. Even the 


living cheap, aided by the scanty earnings of 


garden for his amusement. 








Quarterly gave them high praise. The bitter dis- 


Mary’s pen, the doctor could lead that indolent, | appointments, the awful terrors of failure which 
pleagant, comfortable life which he loved, fear. | had preceded 

less of duns and writs and prison, with a pretty | gave this her great triumph new delights, but 
; above all her affectionate, unselfish nature re- 
Three miles from Reading there was a quiet | joiced in the ability it bestowed upon her of sur- 
rounding her beloved parents with fresh comforts 


the success of these ‘“‘ Sketches,” 





* See pp. 817, 861, ante, 


and luxuries. It would be difficult to exaggerate 
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the intensity of her satisfaction, pride, and de- 
light when she bought a second-hand puny- 
carriage, with a pony, for the darling mother 
who worshipped her, and the beloved father who 
so enthusiastically appreciated all she did for 
him. She has been described as the merriest 
and happiest of gleeful little women, standing in 
a high state of child-like excitement by her 
cottage-door, as that small vehicle, in all the 
glory of a new coat of paint, was brought out, 
and her mother and father got into it for the 
firsttime. Some years since a London reviewer, 
describing this scene, said,—“ We think little of 
pious Aineas, with his father on his shoulder, in 
comparison with Mary Mitford working that she 
might seat both her parents in her own chaise, 
and clapping her hands for joy as she saw 
take their first drive,” and we are of the 
opinion. Picture her i 
couple in the polling Br was 
sight, and then going in to work with 
vigour for corn to feed the pony. 
Wider and wider spread the circle of 
fame; farther and farther from her 
went the grim, gaunt wolf of the 
ing. The gentry, oo 
thickly in the Berkshire Hampshire wood. 
lands, were proud to make her asequaintance, 
and great literary lions from Londem sought her 
out with the same end in view. Soon they came, 
too, from America, where her poems were ail 
reprinted. She welcomed them all with equal 
heartiness and simplicity, — sincere, lady-like, 
hospitable to all, and without the slightest 
particle of affectation. Her visitors were de. 
lighted with her cheerful, child-like father, and 
with her bright and pretty cottage-home. Maria 
Edgeworth, Joanna Baillie, and Felicia Hemans 
were amongst those of her own sex who, proud 
of her genius, congratulated her most warmly. 
A writer in the St. James’s Magazine recently 
remarked,—‘‘ It says much for a local literary 
reputation ‘in the country,’ when a lady living 
in a cottage—a real most covered 
with roses, jasmine, honeysuckle, and jan 
apricot-tree spreading all over the south wall, 
who, giving an evening party, with no ‘spread’ 
whatever beyond tea and coffee, and a prodi- 
gality of strawberries, shall yet have a line of 
private carriages waiting outside, astonishing the 
little hedges of the highway and green lanes for 
nearly half a mile, and bringing the ¢lite of the 
county families for miles all round,”—and so it 
does. The “retired” doctor, with his clear, 
florid complexion and bright eye, his strongly- 
built figure, and brisk, hearty frankness of 
speech and manner, was a capital host,—mach 
admired as a free-spoken, honest, unaffected 
gentleman, who loved a rubber of whist, a good 
table, and choice wine, but had no ambition, and 
no false pride. In due time he became chair- 
man of the petty sessions held at Reading, and, 
with a constant leaning to the side of mercy, 
despite his ignorance of matters, made, it 
is said, a tolerably good useful magistrate. 
And now all seems happi and content in 
Swallowfield Cottage, which “Our Village” so 
well describes. Its daily life is there photo- 
graphed for us with wonderfal fidelity,—a 
peaceful round of kindly duties and pleasures 
agreeably interwoven with visits and visiting,— 
nothing more; and yet how interesting it is! 
How well we can recall that most faithfal of 
domestics, Lucy, with her round, dimpled face, 
dark hair, red lips, and white teeth, whom all 
the visitors used to pause at the hall-door to 
speak to, and ask for if she did not appear. 
Don’t you remember how she used to rouse 
“half the family in the middle of the night at 
the first symptom of a thunder-storm or an appa- 
rition”; how she used to sing to herself, in 
‘a tremendously powerfal, shrill, high voice,” 
which “rang through one’s head like the screams 
of a peacock,” and, when offended, “used to 
scour through half.a-dozen doors in a minute, 
for the mere purpose of banging them after 
her.” Sarely you have not forgotten, or never 
read, of these things; nor how she was such a 
gossip that “she could have furnished a weekly 
paper from her own store of facts, without once 
resorting for assistance to the courts of law, or 
the two Houses of Parliament” ; and such a flirt 
that Dr. Mitford, whom she greatly amused, 
* had the habit of her by the name of the 
reigning beau,—Mrs. Mrs. John, Mrs. 


| 


Robert ; so that she answered in her time to as 
many masculine appellations as would serve to 
supply a large family.” 

Nor can you have a “a whimsical 
experiment in legislation ” making a preliminary 
visit to Swallowfield Cottage essential to all the 





inhabitants of “Our Village” who were about 
to marry, introduced many a blushing belle and 
awkward beau to the notice of the inhabitants. 
The romantic story of Hannah was probably the 
most striking of all the village love-stories with 
which that little old cottage thus became asso- 
ciated. One morning the limping parish clerk 
introduced to the little hall on a matter of busi- 
ness in the matrimonial way, a pair of lovers: he 
a fine handsome athletic young man, holding the 
handof his young some ‘who, with herhead 


him; in fact, as gushingly 
said, “ Everybody liked her William,” and so 
she was going to——. “ Was it wrong?” she 
anxiously asked. “ Certainly not,” was the 


anywhere———”, and broke off, finishing with a 
clasping of the pretty hands and blashing of the 
soft cheeks, far more eloquent than words. You 
remember the rest of that romantic story, how 
the “journeyman” turned out to be the son of a 
* Great Hatter,” who lived in the market-place 
of Reading, and had much wealth; and how, when 
Miss Mitford visited the happy, blushing bride in 
that town, she found her so prettily quaint and 
awkward as the mistress of one of the best 
houses in Reading, with fine servants, fine furni- 
ture, fine clothes, fine gardens, and more money 
than she knew what to do with. A touching 
little story that, perfectly true, and one fairly 
belonging to this little old house. 

And you will not have forgotten that terrible 
disaster when a stage-coach passing that way,— 
quite a new thing,—a sleepy coachman and a 
restive horse contrived to knock down the wall 
protecting the court of Swallowfield, and fairly 
drove “through the front garden, thereby 
destroying sundry curious stocks, carnations, 
and geraniums.” Miss Mitford said it was a 
mercy that the unruly steed was content with 
battering the outer wall, for the messuage itself 
would have fallen about their ears almost at a 
touch. There was one little end parlour, an 
afterthought of the original builder, which had 
been made, or was afterwards, the library, and 
wherein she usually, we believe, worked, which 
she very much wondered how the sagacious 
quadruped missed. It is on the left in our 
sketch. There was a terrible uproar on that 
occasion. The three lady passengers inside the 
coach shrieked, the gentlemen outside swore, 
the coachman, while still half asleep, took to 
blowing his horn, passers-by shouted or screamed 
according to their sex, the ladies of the cottage 
joined the screaming, and the deep, lion-like 
voice of Mayflower, the dog,—you’ll remember 
him, too, as the predecessor of Dash,—overtop- 
ping all, added to the din. The damage was 
soon repaired, however. 

We get an amusing, but hardly good-natured, 
sketch of an interior scene of Miss Mitford’s 
cottage, in the Rev. J. Richardson’s “ Recollec- 
tions of the last Half-Century.” It belongs to the 
period of her dramaticexperience. Visiting the 
dingy little theatre at Reading, to witness the 
performance of one of her own pieces, she there 
saw a young actor named Cathcart, who played 
the principal character. She had no very high 
opinion of the great leading actors of her day,— 
Kean, Kemble, Young, and Macready,—but in 
Cathcart she believed she recognised superior 
talent, which only lacked some fitting oppor- 
tunity to become a shining and conspicuous light. 
The actor was most anxious to appear upon the 
London boards, and he appealed to Miss Mitford, 
as one who, by virtue of her dramatic writings, 
might have sufficient influence with London 
managers to advance his strong desire. With 
that end in view, a choice selection of visitors 
had been invited to Swallowfield, where, after 
dinner, Cathcart was to read to them the 
of Hotspur in Shakspeare’s “Henry IV.” Dr. 
Richardson says :— 

“ At the appointed time the reading of the 
play came off. The company invited to partake 
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of the mental treat consisted of myself, on whose 
critical qualifications some confidence was re- 
posed. I had, however, been previously instructed 
to abstain from interruption, and reserve the 
items of my criticism till the conclusion. Dr. 
Mitford, fally aware that a mere mental banquet 
even of the best ingredients is a thing very little 

iated in a rural district, and especially 
when a critic bas to come ten miles across the 
country to enjoy it, very wisely arranged that a 
more substantial feast should precede the puta- 
tive inducement to the journey. It happened 
that the day was one of the most sultry of a 
very sultry summer; and as the refectory of the 
cottage was too small, the dinner was served in 
@ sort of outhouse, used as a conservatory for 
flowers, bat, unfortunately, from its proximity to 
@ farmyard, redolent of odours unmistakably 
distinet from those which flowers diffuse. The 
fare was moresubstantial than elegant; the piéces 
de resistance consisting of a boiled leg of mutton, 
and the delicacies of a roast pig. These, with 
vegetables to match, with kindred pudding, 
having been despatched, the cloth was cleared 
away, and what is termed the business of the 
meeting commenced.” But the doctor and the 
clergyman partook a little too freely from the 
decantefs placed before them, or the warmth of 
the weather, combining with the closeness of the 
room, had a very unfortunate effect, for Mr. Cath- 
cart, proceeding with “emphasis and good dis- 
cretion, and the doctor nodding his approval at 
intervals, at length began to nod a little too fre- 
quently, and at last proclaimed, with a most 
provoking nasal snort, that he was no longer an 
auditor.” The reading then commenced, to the 
great amusement of those present, as follows :— 


** Hotspur.—Speak of Mortimer. 

Dr. Mitford.—(Repeats the snort.) 

Hotspur.—Zounds ! 

Dr. Mitford.—(Snort repeated.) 

Worcester.— Peace, cousin. 

Dr. Mitford.—(Snort repeated.) 

Hotspur.—Bat I will find him where he lies 
asleep. 

(Smothered laughter, and the snort repeated.) 

Hotspur.—I’ll have a starling that shall be 
tanght—— 

Dr. Mitford.—(Snort repeated.) 
: Hotspur.—T'll have him poisoned with a pot of 

2. 

Dr. Mitford.—(Snort repeated.) 

Worcester.—I will talk with you when you are 
better tempered to attend.” 


At this passage the doctor, as if a joke had 
been preconcerted, emitted a sound which had 
the effect of startling its perpetrator from the 
impropriety of his interruptions, and for a time 
the reading ceased. 

There was some merriment in the old cottage 
with a dash of transient bitterness in it when 
ultra-loyal Mary’s anti-republican play, “Charles 
the First,” having been accepted by a manager, 
and approved by his actors, was, to her intense 
astonishment, declined and inexorably thrust 
from the major stage by the author of “ Broad 
Grins,”, Mr. George Colman, who was then 
licenser of plays, on the ground that it was 
fraught with danger to the British Monarchy, 
embodying, as it did, the trial of a king by his 
subjects. The tragedy was afterwards played 
at a minor house, unlicensed, and it is a re- 
markable fact, worthy of frequent recording, 
that the reigning dynasty actually survived it. 
Then what fan there was, with no dash in it but 
that of pride, in recalling the rehearsing of Mary’s 
play on that “vast dusky and cavernous” stage 
of Covent-garden Theatre, where solemn trage- 
dians of the night, hatted and great-coated, 
laughed and joked and skipped about, chatting 
and telling merry stories, just like common 
mortals; where tragic heroines sauntered lan- 
guidly through their parts “in the closest of 
bonnets and thickest of shawls,” where a solitary 
fiddle occupied the almost invisible orchestra, 
“striking up as if of its own accord,” to the 
sounds of which untidy ballet.girls walked 
through the figures of their dances. In our 
fancy we hear Miss Mitford’s merry laugh echoed 
by the old cottage walls as she tells how in 
selecting and arranging the scenery a fine view 
of the Rialto got mixed up with a bit of Charing. 
cross and a slice of the Forest of Ardennes, how 
violent disputes arose as to the proper size for 
the moon and the best way of arranging the mus- 
lin clouds which were at night to dim its bril- 
liancy, and how she added to the general noise 
and confusion of carpenters, of prompters, call- 
boys, actors, scene-shiftera, &c., when a gun, 
which Macready had promised her should not be 
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member of the Corporation of London, taking 
an active part in all sanitary business, and 
especially for bringing to a successful issue the 
project of covering Smithfield with a new dead 
meat market, for which on his retirement from 
the Common Council a testimonial was presented 
to him by the Wardmote which he represented. 

In the year 1869, Dr. Ross was appointed 
Medical Officer of Health for St. Giles’s and 
Bloomsbury, which he held until his death. Dr. 
Ross filled various positions, and in all was an 
active worker. He was a man of the age, always 
interested and active in every movement of 
progress and philanthropy. He possessed great 
energy, was kind of heart, and gentle of manners. 








THE IMPROVEMENT SCHEME FOR 
HOLBORN. 


Sm J. W. Bazatcerrz, C.E., and Mr. G. 
Vulliamy have reported to the Metropolitan 
Board of Works strongly in favour of such a 
scheme as that proposed, as already mentioned 
in our columns, under the Artisans and 
Labourers’ Dwellings Improvement Act. They 
properly draw a distinction, however, between 
the course to be pursued in Gray’s-inn-road 
and the courts behind it, saying :— 

‘In forming the four new streets into Gray’s-inn-road, 
it will be necessary to purchase and pull down some of 
the houses in that road. Most of them are very old, 
dilapidated, and overcrowded, and Gray’s-inn-road, which 
is a very important thoroughfare, is only 30 ft, wide, It 
cannot oubted that the widening of this portion of 
Gray’ s-inn-road will materially improve the sanitary con- 
dition of the neighbourhood, although it may be ques- 
tioned whether this improvement can properly be regarded 
as the necessary widening of an existing approach to the 
area uncer the terms ‘of the Artisans’ Dwellings Act, or 
whether it should not be treated and paid for as a local 
improvement; but whatever view may be en of this 
question, we are of opinion that this portion of Gray’s- 
inn-road ought to be widened to at least 50 ft., and that 
this is the proper and economical time for effecting that 
improvement.” 


This is their estimate :— 
For the improvement scheme, exclasive of the cost of 
widening Gray’s Inn-road :— 


Purchase of property, gross 
Formation of new streets, drainage, &c. 
Erection of proposed dwellings 


seeenereeeonene 





Total expenditure £374,500 


Upon the assumption that the new rents will be equiva- 

lent to the pent rental, or 16,0001, per annum, and that 

persons will be found to erect the required houses upon 

8 return of 5 per cent. interest on the outlay, the annual 

expenditure will stand thus :— 

The Board would have to ys pas in money bor- 
rowed for the purchase of property, 187,500l., 
OH BE BON COUE, cansemsestbnsensstiuseinrhncsitienimnsis 

Account for forming roadways and sewers, 








17,0001., at 3} per cent. 700 
7,966 

And would receive in return ground-rents valued 
POL SBBGIM o0s00ccccccrscccccccccesvocsccscconsecssesces cesses 500 








Leaving & deficit Of SAY..........cscoccesseereesseree dete £3,466 
per annum to be paid out of the rates in respect of this 
improvement scheme. The society erecting the buildings 
would pay :— 











Interest on 170,0001, at 5 per Cont, secccccoresesseees £8,500 
bas OR CAE ccesomenninctsdicesstei intense 1,800 
UDOSIMY, BA. ccinsncivissseamenicsetiommssinasianinaaion 1,250 
Bese WOR: civecsstseessssiniiuntininatanicedimabaasecinads 4,500 

16,050 
PROGR CORE scssecsuccctnunesisetctnanbaleiain dialed £16,000 





It was decided that the report should be printed, 
and taken into consideration at the next meeting 
of the Board. 

The statements of Lord Shaftesbury’s society 
as to the number of inhabitants of Tyndall's. 
buildings, concerning which a correspondence 
took place in the Builder, are fully justified by 
the present report. The writers say :— 


* Our attention has been ially called to the number 
of persons occupying T: ’s-buildings, the surveyor of 
the Holborn District Board having in his report returned 
608 —_ as occupying 19 houses there. s- 
buildings is under the management of a society for im- 
proving the condition of the labouring classes, presided 
over by the Earl of Shaftesbury, who affirm that the 
inhabitants of Tyndall’ ings do not exceed 321 living 
in 19 houses, and Lord Shaftesbury has appealed to this 
Board to inquire into the accuracy of these figures. We 
find, including the registered lodging-house, and two 
houses in Gray’s-inn-road, belonging to Lord Shafts "s 
Society, in all 21 houses, wi rooms, that the popula- 
tion does not exceed 204 adults and 134 children, or a 
total of 338. This for the 19 houses in dispute is below 
the number returned by Lord Shaftesbury’s society, and 

ves an average per room equivalent to stated above 
Tyndale sree The condition and management of 
that neighbox me] s very superior to other houses in 








Mr. Thomas Smith, of Hertford.—Mr. 


Thomas Smith architect, died 
» we regret to 
Fp be the lat inst, in his seventy-seventh year. 
” held since 1832 the office of count: 
surveyor, and in 1868 served ag mayor 


00 | devoted wife and her only child, born in 1786, 


SOME OLD HOUSES AND THEIR 
STORIES.* 
MISS MITFORD’S COTTAGE IN “OUR VILLAGE.” 


Tue late Charles Dickens, describing that 
amusing scamp, “ Harold Skimpole,” in “ Bleak 
House,” tells us that he was educated for the 
medical profession, but knowing nothing of 
weights and measures,—except that they dis- 
gusted him,—“ he had never been able to pre- 
scribe with the requisite accuracy of detail,” 
and, moreover, that when his patients wanted 
him he was generally in bed ing the news- 
paper, and would not be disturbed. It has often 
struck us that at one period of his life, Dr. 
Mitford might have sat for this character. He 
was a good-looking, impulsive, indolent, happy- 
go-lucky, gay, young fellow, when fresh from 
the North of England, and, having been edu- 
cated for the medical profession, he became 
assistant to one of the most remarkable and 
shameless of London quacks, a Dr. Graham, of 
the last century, whose curious electrical appara- 
tus, indescribable “ celestial bed,” and exhibi- 
tions of the brazen, unblushing woman, called 
“the Goddess of Health,” had rendered him 
notorious all over Europe. Bidding adieu to 
these things, together with the famous mud 
baths associated with them, the assistant doctor, 
who had always been a favourite with the foolish 
ladies of rank and fashion who crowded his 
master’s “temple” in the Adelphi, married 
Miss Russell, a lady of wealth and beauty, the 
daughter of a Hampshire clergyman, and settled 
down to a life of ease and enjoyment. So long 
as the wife’s fortune lasted, this was very well ;, 
but when it had gone, and debts were accumu. 
lating, when tradesmen sent coarse, insulting 
messengers, and awful threats of legal proceed- 
ings came by post,—when the wife’s face grew 
pale and thin, and every knock at the door 
made her heart leap and her limbs tremble,—then 
one might have imagined that Harold Skimpole, 
—we beg pardon, Dr. Mitford,—would have 
made efforts, more or less desperate, either to 
meet the difficulties before him, or to shelter his 


and in Hampshire, from the full violence of the 
storm. Not he. His trust was in friends and 
good fortune, and no effort beyond that of 
appealing to the one, while indolently trusting 
to the other, seems to have been expected from 
such a simple-minded, unworldly, comfort. 
loving being. He folded his hands, had his little 
laugh over his little jokes, accepted gaily what- 
ever wife, child, or friend contrived, at any 
sacrifice, to procure for him, and, with Harold, 
almost felt that people ought to be grateful to 
him for the opportunities he gave them of dis. 
playing those nobler qualities of human nature, 
unselfish affection, self-sacrifice, generosity, and 
devotion,—all of which he most enthusiastically 
admired, but never dreamt of emulating. With. 
out patients, prospects, or purposes, he drifted 
onward from bad to worse. Good luck and kind 
friends came over and over again to his rescue, 
but for no lasting good. At one time he won a 
large sum of money by a lottery-ticket, pur- 
chased for his daughter Mary as a birthday gift, 
because she had dreamt of its number,—but 
this fortune followed his wife’s, and the horizon 
was soon as gloomy and threatening as before. 
He has been described as a man whose heart 
and brain had changed places, eo prone was he 
to obey the impulses of feeling, when reason 
should have been his guide, and to waste time 
in irresolute, unnecessary thinking, when the 
proper course was clear, and right feeling 
prompted immediate action. 

When his daughter Mary was a mere girl she 
wrote poetry, and before she was twenty years 
old three octavo volumes of her works were in 
print. They sold well, although the Quarterly 
castigated them severely,—she afterwards said, 
deservedly. Domestic troubles still accumu. 
lating, the wife and daughter conceived a notable 
scheme. They would abandon their large white 
house, take some quiet little cottage in a more 
retired part of the country,— 

‘* Some cottage-home from towns and toils remote, 

Where love and lore alternate hours employ, 

To snatch from heaven anticipated joy; 
and there, where house-rent would be low and 
living cheap, aided by the scanty earnings of 
Mary’s pen, the doctor could lead that indolent, 
pleasant, comfortable life which he loved, fear. 
less of duns and writs and prison, with a pretty 
garden for his amusement, 

Three miles from Reading there was a quiet 








old-world picturesque little village, called Three. 
mile Cross, surrounded by beantifal rustic 
scenery, the few inhabitants of which lived apart 
by themselves, insulated, “ like sailors in a ship.” 
At the lower end of this village, on 
up the hill, and by the side of the high road, 
they found a cottage to be let. “A tite 
no, ® miniature house,’ as Miss Mitford saya, 
“with many additions, little odds and ends of 
places, pantries, and what not, all angles, and of 
a charming in-and-outness ; a little bricked court 
before one-half, and a little flower-yard before 
the other; the walls old and weather-stained, 
covered with hollyhocks, roses, honeysuckles, 
and a greatapricot-tree . . . . the closets, which 
the landlord had the assurance to call rooms, full 
of contrivances and corner-cupboards, and the 
little garden bebind full of common flowers,— 
tulips, pinks, Jarkspurs, peonies, stocks, and car. 
nations, with an arbour of privet not unlike a 
sentry-box, where one miglit live in a delicious 
green light, and look out on the gayest of flower. 
beds. That house was built on purpose to show 
in what exceedingly small compass comfort may 
be packed.” Such a place was Swallowfield Cot- 
snk them, lio bie Seoginen teed eociaaeal 
ere, while hi ter toil 

for his support,—now hopefully, now with 4 
heavy heart and tearful eyes, and often far into 
the night,—he acquired new habits, settled 
quietly down to a country life, contented with 
the humblest comforts, and was the same light- 
hearted, cheerful, pleasant man that he had 
always been. His wife and daughter were de. 
votedly attached to him; he retained the esteem 
of his remaining old, and attained that of new, 
friends; but he “toiled not, neither did he spin,” 
with hand or head. He was a retired physician, 

And Mary Mitford, apart from the i 
toil of her precarious profession, found the change 
a delightfal one. Her simple cheerfulness and 
childlike readiness to be pleased were qualities 
which never suffered diminution through all the 
trials and cares of narrow circumstances and the 
most bitter disappointments. She went about 
amongst the villagers smiling and gentle, full of 
sympathy and kindness, until her round 
bumoured face, kind voice, and rotund li 
figure, were as familiarly known as they were 
joyously welcomed by every man, woman, and 
child in “Our Village.” In her gratitude for 
their esteem and affection, and from the genial 
unconscious influence of habit, she learned to 
know and love them all, studied their characters, 
their lives, grew enthusiastic in praise of their 
virtues and good qualities, shared their cares and 
troubles, touched lightly and with reluctance 
upon their follies and faults, smiled at and was 
amused by characteristic peculiarities which the 
peevish or ill-natured would have bitterl 
denounced, and the worldly would have mac | 
and sneered at. Her exuberant good-nature and 
cheerful habits carried her bravely through all 
that heart-sickness of unremunerative brain. 
labour which has slain its thousands, and her 
simple 

* Pleasures were as melodies from reeds, 
Sweet books, deep music, and unselfish deeds,” 

Lovingly did she wander amongst the wood- 
land hollows and hills ; over the breezy common, 
noting how the golden sunset glorified its sandy 
banks, and in the noonday twilight of the narrow 
tree - sheltered lanes; through golden corn- 
fields, and along the cattle.dotted, sunny ° 
lands s ing “‘ Our Village.” Out of the 
fulness of the heart the mouth speaks, and from 
the same source comes the inspiration of the 
writer. The editors of the more important pub- 
lications of the day began to receive from one 
Mary Russell Mitford, of Berkshire, certain won- 
derful life-like word-pictures, called “ Sketches 
of Rural Life and Character,” and one after an- 
other the said editors sent them back to Swal- 
lowfield Cottage, probably unread, but always 
“declined with thanks.” Campbell, the F 
who was then editing the New Monthly Maga» 
zine, Was one these editors, and it was 
not until 1819 that the “ Sketches ” saw light in 
the Lady’s Magazine. But with the public they 
at once found favour, and their popularity con- 
tinually increased, until their publication in a 
separate form crowned the edifice of her fame, 
and made her name a power in the land. Even the 
Quarterly gave them high praise. The bitter dis- 
appointments, the awful terrors of failure which 
had preceded the success of these “ Sketches,” 
gave this her great triumph new delights, but 
above all her i unselfish nature re- 
joiced in the ability it bestowed upon her of sur- 
rounding her beloved parents with fresh comforts 





* See pp. 817, 861, ante, 


and luxuries. It would be difficult to exaggerate 
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the intensity of her satisfaction, pride, and de- 
light when she bought a second-hand pony- 
carriage, with a pony, for the darling mother 
who worshipped her, and the beloved father who 
so enthusiastically appreciated all she did for 
him. She has been described as the merriest 
and happiest of gleeful little women, standing in 
a high state of child-like excitement by 
cottage-door, as that small vehicle, in all the 
glory of a new coat of paint, was brought out, 
and her mother and father got into it for the 
first time. Some years since a London reviewer, 
describing this scene, said,—“ We think little of 
pious Alneas, with his father on his shoulder, in 
comparison with Mary Mitford that she 
might seat both her parents in her own chaise, 
and clapping her hands for joy as she saw them 
take their first drive,” and we are of the 
opinion. Picture her — the dear 
couple in the pony-chaise it was out of 
sight, and then going in to work with 
vigour for corn to feed the '. 

Wider and wider spread circle of her 
fame; farther and farther from her cottage.door 

Iso 
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went the grim, gaunt wolf of the 
ing. The gentry, whose 
thickly in the Berkshire amd Hampshire wood. 
lands, were proud to make her sequaintance, 
and great literary lions from Londem sought her 
out with the same end in view. Soon they came, 
too, from America, where her were all 
reprinted. She welcomed them all with equal 
heartiness and simplicity, — sincere, lady-like, 
hospitable to all, and without the slightest 
particle of affectation. Her visitors were de. 
lighted with her cheerful, child-like father, and 
with her bright and pretty cottage-home. Maria 
Edgeworth, Joanna Baillie, and Felicia Hemans 
were amongst those of her own sex who, proud 
of her genius, congratulated her most warmly. 
A writer in the St. James’s Magazine recently 
remarked,—‘ It says much for a local literary 
reputation ‘in the country,’ when a lady living 
in a cottage—a real cottage—almost 
with roses, jasmine, honeysuckle, and jan 
apricot-tree spreading all over the south wall, 
who, giving an evening party, with no ‘spread’ 
whatever beyond tea and coffee, and a prodi- 
gality of strawberries, shall yet have a line of 
private carriages waiting outside, astonishing the 
little hedges of the highway and green lanes for 
nearly half a mile, and bringing the ¢lite of the 
county families for miles all round,”—and so it 
does. The “retired” doctor, with his clear, 
florid complexion and bright eye, his strongly- 
built figure, and Sielelag” enter frankness of 
speech and manner, was a capital host,—much 
admired as a free-s , honest, unaffected 
gentleman, who loved a rubber of whist, a good 
table, and choice wine, but had no ambition, and 
no false pride. In due time he became chair- 
man of the petty sessions held at Reading, and, 
with a constant leaning to the side of mercy, 
despite his ignorance of legal matters, made, it 
is said, a tolerably good and useful magistrate. 
And now all seems i and content in 
Swallowfield Cottage, which “Our Village” so 
well describes. Its daily life is there photo- 
graphed for us with wonderful fidelity,—a 
peaceful round of kindly duties and pleasures 
agreeably interwoven with visits and visiting,— 
nothing more; and yet how interesting it is! 
How well we can recall that most faithfal of 
domestics, Lucy, with her round, dimpled face, 
dark hair, red lips, and white teeth, whom all 
the visitors used to pause at the hall-door to 
speak to, and ask for if she did not appear. 
Don’t you remember how she used to rouse 
“half the family in the middle of the night at 
the first symptom of a thunder-storm or an appa- 
rition”; how she used to sing to herself, in 
“a tremendously powerfal, shrill, high voice,” 
which “rang through one’s head like the screams 
of a peacock,” and, when offended, “used to 
scour through half-a-dozen doors in a minute, 
for the mere purpose of banging them after 
her.” Surely you have not forgotten, or never 
read, of these things; nor how she was such a 
gossip that “she could have farnished a weekly 


greatly amused, 

‘had the habit of calling her by the name of the 

ing beau,—Mrs, Charles, Mrs. John, Mrs. 

rt; so that she answered in her time to as 

many masculine appellations as would serve to 
supply a large family.” 

Nor can you have how “a whimsical 


experiment in legislation” making a preliminary 
visit to Swallowfield Cottage essential to all the 





inhabitants of “Our Village” who were about 
to marry, introduced many a blushing belle and 
awkward beau to the notice of the inhabitants. 
The romantic story of Hannah was probably the 
most striking of all the village love-stories with 
which that little old cottage thus became asso- 
ciated. One morning the limping parish clerk 
introduced to the little hall on a matter of busi- 
ness in the matrimonial way, a pair of lovers: he 


a fine handsome athletic young man, holding the | country 


hand of his young woman, “ who, with her head half. 
buried ia & the 


said, “ Hverybody liked her William,” and so 
“ Was it wrong?” she 


said Hannah, “ He little thinks, 
here———”, and broke off, finishing with a 
clasping of the pretty hands and blashing of the 
soft cheeks, far more eloquent than words. You 
remember the rest of that romantic story, how 
the “journeyman” turned out to be the son of a 
“ Great Hatter,” who lived in the market-place 
of Reading, and had much wealth; and how, when 
Miss Mitford visited the happy, blushing bride in 
that town, she found her so prettily quaint and 
awkward as the mistress of one of the best 
houses in Reading, with fine servants, fine furni- 
ture, fine clothes, fine gardens, and more money 
than she knew what to do with. A touching 
little story that, perfectly true, and one fairly 
belonging to this little old house. 

And you will not have forgotten that terrible 
disaster when a stage-coach passing that way,— 
quite a new thing,—a sleepy coachman and a 
restive horse contrived to knock down the wall 
protecting the court of Swallowfield, and fairly 
drove “through the front garden, thereby 
destroying sundry curious stocks, carnations, 
and geraniums.” Miss Mitford said it was a 
mercy that the unruly steed was content with 
battering the outer wall, for the messuage itself 
would have fallen about their ears almost at a 
touch. There was one little end parlour, an 
afterthought of the original builder, which had 
been made, or was afterwards, the library, and 
wherein she usually, we believe, worked, which 
she very much wondered how the sagacious 
quadruped missed. It is on the left in our 
sketch. There was a terrible uproar on that 
occasion. The three lady passengers inside the 
coach shrieked, the gentlemen outside swore, 
the coachman, while still half asleep, took to 
blowing his horn, passers-by shouted or screamed 
according to their sex, the ladies of the cottage 
joined the screaming, and the deep, lion-like 
voice of Mayflower, the dog,—you’ll remember 
him, too, as the predecessor of Dash,—overtop- 
ping all, added to the din. The damage was 
soon repaired, however. 

We get an amusing, but hardly good-natured, 
sketch of an interior scene of Miss Mitford's 
cottage, in the Rev. J. Richardson’s “ Recollec- 
tions of the last Half-Century.” It belongs to the 
period of her dramaticexperience. Visiting the 
dingy little theatre at Reading, to witness the 
performance of one of her own pieces, she there 
saw a young actor named Cathcart, who played 
the principal character. She had no very high 
opinion of the great leading actors of her day,— 
Kean, Kemble, Young, and Macready,—but in 
Cathcart she believed she recognised superior 
talent, which only lacked some fitting oppor- 
tunity to become a shining and conspicuous light. 
The actor was most anxious to appear upon the 
London boards, and he ied to Miss Mitford, 
as one who, by virtue of her dramatic writings, 
might have sufficient influence with London 
managers to advance his strong desire. With 
that end in view, a choice selection of visitors 
had been invited to Swallowfield, where, after 
dinner, Cathcart was to read to them the part 
of Hotspur in Shakspeare’s “Henry IV.” Dr. 
Richardson says :— 

“At the appointed time the reading of the 
play came off. The company invited to partake 
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of the mental treat consisted of myself, on whose 
critical qualifications some confidence was re. 
posed. I had, however, been previously instructed 
to abstain from interruption, and reserve the 
items of my criticism till the conclusion. Dr. 
Mitford, fully aware that a mere mental banquet 
even of the best ingredients is a thing very little 
appreciated in a rural district, and especially 
when a critic has to come ten miles across the 
to enjoy it, very wisely arranged that a 
more substantial feast should precede the puta- 
tive inducement to the journey. It happened 
that the day was one of the most sultry of a 
very sultry summer; and as the refectory of the 
cottage was too small, the dinner was served in 
@ sort of outhouse, used as a conservatory for 
flowers, bat, unfortunately, from its proximity to 
® faresyerd, redolent of odours unmistakably 
distinet from those which flowers diffuse. The 
fare was moresubstantial than elegant; the pidces 
de resistance consisting of a boiled leg of mutton, 
and the delicacies of a roast pig. These, with 
vegetables to match, with kindred pudding, 
having been despatched, the cloth was cleared 
away, and what is termed the business of the 
meeting commenced.” But the doctor and the 
clergyman partook a little too freely from the 
decantefs placed before them, or the warmth of 
the weather, combining with the closeness of the 








sad | room, hada very unfortunate effect, for Mr. Cath- 


cart, proceeding with “emphasis and good dis- 
cretion, and the doctor nodding his approval at 
intervals, at length began to nod a little too fre- 
quently, and at last proclaimed, with a most 
provoking nasal snort, that he was no longer an 
auditor.” The reading then commenced, to the 
great amusement of those present, as follows :— 


** Hotspur.—Speak of Mortimer. 
Dr. Mitford.—(Repeats the snort.) 
Hotspur.—Zounds ! 
Dr. Mitford.—(Snort repeated.) 
Worcester.—Peace, cousin. 
Dr. Mitford.—(Snort repeated.) 
Hotspur.—Bat I will find him where he lies 
asleep. 
(Smothered laughter, and the snort repeated.) 
Hotspur.—I’ll have a starling that shall be 
taught——- 
Dr. Mitford.—(Snort repeated.) 
Hotspur.—I’ll have him poisoned with a pot of 
8. 
Dr. Mitford.—(Snort repeated.) 
Worcester.—I will talk with you when you are 
better tempered to attend.” 


At this passage the doctor, as if a joke had 
been preconcerted, emitted a sound which had 
the effect of startling its perpetrator from the 
impropriety of his interruptions, and for a time 
the reading ceased. 

There was some merriment in the old cottage 
with a dash of transient bitterness in it when 
ultra-loyal Mary’s anti-republican play, “Charles 
the First,” having been accepted by a manager, 
and approved by his actors, was, to her intense 
astonishment, declined and inexorably thrust 
from the major stage by the author of “ Broad 
Grins,”, Mr. George Colman, who was then 
licenser of plays, on the ground that it was 
fraught with danger to the British Monarchy, 
embodying, as it did, the trial of a king by his 
subjects. The tragedy was afterwards played 
at a minor house, unlicensed, and it is a re- 
markable fact, worthy of frequent recording, 
that the reigning dynasty actually survived it. 
Then what fan there was, with no dash in it but 
that of pride, in recalling the rehearsing of Mary’s 
play on that “vast dusky and cavernous” stage 
of Covent-garden Theatre, where solemn trage- 
dians of the night, hatted and great-coated, 
laughed and joked and skipped about, chatting 
and telling merry stories, just like common 
mortals; where tragic heroines sauntered lan. 
guidly through their parts “in the closest of 
bonnets and thickest of shawls,” where a solitary 
fiddle occupied the almost invisible orchestra, 
“striking up as if of its own accord,” to the 
sounds of which untidy ballet.girls walked 
through the figures of their dances. In our 
fancy we hear Miss Mitford’s merry laugh echoed 
by the old cottage walls as she tells how in 
selecting and arranging the scenery a fine view 
of the Rialto got mixed up with a bit of Charing. 
cross and a slice of the Forest of Ardennes, how 
violent disputes arose as to the proper size for 
the moon and the best way of arranging the mus- 
lin clouds which were at night to dim its bril- 
liancy, and how she added to the general noise 
and confusion of carpenters, of prompters, call - 
boys, actors, scene-shifters, &c., when a gun, 
which Macready had promised her should not be 
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Miss Mitford’s Cottage, in ‘‘ Our Village.” 











fired at rehearsal, went off and set the tragic | 
authoress shrieking. She had been frightened 
by a gun when a child, and hated it “like a wild | 
duck.” 
Again our fancy pictures the pleasurable ex-| 
citement of a return to this quiet dear little leaf 
and flower-embowered home, after Miss Mitford 
had sat in the room of George Robine, the 
auctioneer, waiting and trembling to hear how a 
first representation of one of her tragedies was 
received ; she never had the courage to witness 
it herself. The good tidings of success usually 
found a willing messenger in the person of poor 





Haydon, the painter, “ whose quick and ardent 
spirit,” she says, “lent him wings on such an 
occasion.” 

Bat itis impossiblethat our fancy should wander 
unrestrained calling up the great and good, the 
interesting or the merely famous, who have en- 
tered this humble cottage-door, as their voices, 
now hushed for ever or still within our hearing, 
come back to us in the silence of our thoughts 
echoed from these old walls. We could fill 
column after column of reminiscences culled from 
almost innumerable sources, and still lack space 
when we had monopolised an entire number of 
the Builder. These old walls witnessed their 
amiable owner’s intense grief when one after the 
other her parents died ; her equally intense joy 
and pride when the author of “Ion,” the young 
but famous Mr. Justice Talfourd, helped her, as he 
helped many a worthy struggler afterwards, by 
that judicious advice and sincere sympathy of 
which “Foscari” was the result. They witnessed 
her unceasing delight in rearing and perfecting 
the beautiful flowers of which she was at least as 
proud as she was of her writings, and saw her in 
the library there absorbed hour after hour in the 
pages of those favourite authors of hers who 
figure so pleasantly in the “ Notes of a Literary 
Life,”—a book we are constantly taking from its 
shelf. In the conservatory she loved, and of 
which the Rev. J. Richardson speaks so depre- 
ciatingly, it was her delight to pass day after 
day during the summer months in the midst of 
her choice geraniums, reading, or in other ways 
ministering to the comfort and happiness of her 
father, of whom she wrote, “his gay and care- 
less temper all the etiquette in the world could 
never tame.” They looked out upon the glowing 
odorous bee-haunted garden, with its privet 
sentry-box and its soft patches of quivering green 
shade and hot brilliant sunshine, chatting 
pleasantly of the present and the past. In the 

gardens full of choice plants and rare blossoms, 
seedlings, and cuttings, floral novelties and 
varieties of almost all sorts, of all ages, and of 


all kinds and degrees of beauty, abounded, the 


products of Miss Mitford’s loving handiwork and 
industry. Year after year went by, until at last 
her father had gone and she was alone in her 
cottage. And her nut-brown hair grew white, and 
old age set its marks upon her pleasant face 
and round her cheerful eyes. Illness confined 
her to her little bedchamber, and there patiently 
and uncomplainingly she endured it, seeking 
consolation when she could in her books and 
flowers, and always in pious exercises. At that 
time she wrote as follows to a friend :— 

‘‘IT take it for granted that you know of my 
afflictions; but God is very merciful. He has 
left unwithered my intellect and my affections, 
and at this very moment I am sitting at my 
open window, inhaling the sweet summer air ; 
a jar of beautiful roses on the window-sill within. 
side ; a perfect sheath of fresh-gathered meadow- 
sweet sending in its almony fragrance from 
without; and although too much sunken in 
the chair to look down on my little flower- 
beds, I have the blue sky, the green trees, and 
the distant harvest-fields for a prospect. There 
is consolation here—the best consolation next to 
the goodness of God is the beauty of nature.” 

And this is the last glance we shall turn 
towards her and the little old house to which so 
largea section of Miss Mitford’s life-story be- 
longs. She died twenty years ago in her sixty- 
ninth year, and there are many living who re- 
member with tender love and sadness the 
authoress of “Our Village” and Swallowfield 
Cottage. 








RUINOUS HABITATIONS AT AND NEAR 
CARMARTHEN. 


Dvrine the recent meeting of the Cambrian 
Archwological Society, at Carmarthen we had 
many opportunities of seeing some of the 
wretched and dilapidated habitations pertaining 
to that part of South Wales. The illustrations 
now published need very little comment, as they 
speak for themselves, and we may hope the state 
of things as now illustrated will soon pass away. It 
cannot be denied that the destruction of similar 
objectionable tenements, together with the 
carrying out of sweeping sanitary reforms, has 
done very much to improve the general health 
and condition of the whole country. This fact 
is now fally admitted by all thinking persons, 
and the time will probably soon come when the 
men who have been foremost in urging these 
reforms, through good and ill report, will receive 
the fall credit of their really good work. 





The sketches were all taken with a camera- 


lucida, and are exact. No. 1 is one of a series of 
sketches taken at Kidwelly, near Carmarthen, 
on the 20th of August last, and is a good example 
of the dilapidated habitations common in some 
parts of the town. There isa very large ruined 
castle at Kidwelly, and the houses illustrated in 
fig. 1 are within the castle precincts. The streets 
here are grass-grown, and sprinkled with great 
stones from the ruined walls and tumble-down 
houses and castie. 

No. 2 is one of a series of sketches taken at 
Laugharne, also near Carmarthen. The one on 
the left is (or was) the “Three Tans” public- 
house; the middle structure was a carpenter’s 
shop ; whilst further along the street are stables. 
The whole street is grass-grown, and at the time 
our sketch was taken the ruinous thatched roofs 
were regular botanical gardens of wild plants. 

The remaining sketches are from Carmarthen 
itself. Nos. 3 and 4 form part of the priory, 
and the view from the windows of these houses 
is over the beautiful vale of Abergwily, which 
includes Merlins Hill, altogether one of the most 
lovely and quiet pastoral landscapes it is possible 
to imagine. Near this spot is the so-called 
“ Nans’ walk,” and some celebrated earth.works. 
The houses illustrated are in an abominable state 
of squalor, and some have their only entrance 
on the first-floor, which is reached by steps, if a 
heap of rude stones may be go called, from the 
outside. One of the houses is furnished with a 
handrail,—the other not. Five not very distant 
closets (adjoining each other) may be seen in 
the right-hand sketch. These two engravings 
may be said to represent a “ pretty getting-up- 
stairs” at the Carmarthen Priory. How an 
inebriated householder could ever reach his 
street-door on the first-floor up these steps, and 
possibly at night, it is difficulty to say, for if he 
by good fortune reached the landing, there are 
still two more steps to ascend before the hall is 
gained, as the sketch will show. 

The last sketch, No. 5, falsifies, in one sense, 
the old adage that “cleanliness is next to godli- 
ness,” for this row of unclean houses is by the 
side of a somewhat new and stylish church. One 
of the peculiarities of this row of one-roomed 
cottages is the absence of front windows: the 
tenants, however, are doubtless honest folk, 
for they keep their stores of fuel, &., in a sort 
of common stone shed next the street, as shown. 
Whilst we were at work with our camera, two 
of the tenants were curious to see what was goi 
on, One, a Welshman, stood outside a ; 
and the other, a donkey, looked ont of window 
and we sketched both for the Builder. 





W. G. Smrra, 
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THE PROPOSED CLARKSON MEMORIAL, 
IN WISBECH. 


Ir is to erect a memorial of the late 
Thomas Clarkson (the indefatigable advocate of 
the cause of the oppressed African, and a promi- 
nent member of the distinguished and devoted 
body of men who laboured for many years, with 

t success, for the abolition of the slave- 
trade), in his native town of Wisbech, from a 
design by Sir G. Gilbert Scott, R.A. 

It is so right and proper a step that we publish 
a view of the design, in the hope of inducing 
some of our readers to give their aid to the 
undertaking. Let us remind them a little more 
in detail who Thomas Clarkson was, and what 
he did. He was born in Wisbech on the 28th of 
March, 1760, his father, the Rev. John Clarkson, 
being the master of the Grammar School there. 
From St. Paul’s School he proceeded to St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, where he took his M.A. 
degree, and was subsequently ordained deacon. 
He did not, however, proceed to priest’s orders. 
In 1785 Dr. Peckard, Vice-Chancellor of the 
University, deeply impressed with the iniquity 
of the slave.trade, announced as the subject for 
the Senior Bachelors of Arts’ Latin essay, 
“Anne liceat invitos in servitutem dare?” 
Clarkson became one of the competitors, and 
spared no efforts in collecting the materials. 
“No person,” he writes, “can tell the severe 
trial which the writing of it proved tome. I 
had expected pleasure... . . but all my plea- 
sure was damped by the facts which were now 
continually before me; it was but one gloomy 
subject from morning till night. . . . . I some- 
times never closed my eyelids forgrief. It became 
now not so much a trial for academical reputa- 
tion as for the production of a work which might 
be useful to injured Africa.” The work thus 
projected was published in London in 1786. 
In London he became acquainted with a small 
band of philanthropists who were already engaged 
in exposing the cruelties of the slave-trade. 
Dining one day with Sir Charles Middleton, 
afterwards Lord Barham, the conversation turned 
upon the subject, and Clarkson stated his readi- 
ness to devote himself to the cause; and this he 
did with untiring energy and perseverance during 
the remainder of his long life. He had for his 
coadjutors, among many others, Wilberforce and 
Granville Sharp. The former undertook the 
cause in Parliament, some of the London news- 
papers, including the Times, supporting the 
movement. To Clarkson fell the arduous task 
of informing the mind of the public on the sub- 
ject. He got up meetings and gave lectures in 
all the chief places in the provinces, with the 
view of exposing the atrocities of the traffic. In 
the course of this mission he travelled over 
England, and visited France during the heat of 
the Revolution. He had an interview with 
Louis XVI., and was befriended by Necker and 
Lafayette. He was also publicly honoured with 
a seat in the French Assembly during the dis- 
cussion which Mirabeau commenced at his in. 
stance, and which resulted in the abulition of all 
slave-trade bounties. He returned to England, 
and “for seven years,” he said, “had a cor- 
respondence to maintain with 400 persons. I 

some work or other to write annually for the 
cause. During this time I had travelled more 
than 35,000 miles in search of evidence, perform. 
ing a great part of these journeys in the night. 
All this time my mind had been incessantly on 
the stretch upon one subject only, for I had no 
leisure to attend to my own concerns.” 

All these pains and exertions were, however, 
repaid by the triamph which Mr. Clarkson ani 
his fellow-labourers achieved. On the 25th of 
March, 1807, afler long and obstinate resistance 
from interested persons, the Bill for the total 
abolition of the slave trade by the British nation 
was passed. But neither he nor his associates 
considered their work as yet accomplished. It 
took upwards of twenty years more to effect the 
total abolition of slavery and the slave trade in 
the British colonies; but this was accomplished 
by the Act of 1833, which, as from the Ist of 
August, 1834, manumitted, for a com i 
of twenty millions to the owners, over a million 
of slaves. He subsequently lived in retirement 
at Playford Hall, near Bary St. Edmunds, and 
died there on the 26th of September, 1846, in the 
86th year of his age, and was buried in Playford 
churchyard. The present Astronomer-Royal, 
and a few other private friends, erected a granite 
obelisk to his memory over his remains; but it 
is remarkable that some more considerable 
memorial should never have been erected by the 
public to one who was so truly the friend of his 





country and the benefactor of the human race. 
We have pleasure in adding that subscriptions 
may be forwarded to Mr. Frank Metcalfe, 
Wisbech, who acts as honorary to the 
committee which has been formed to carry out 
the undertaking. 

If the memorial be completed (as proposed), 
with marble statue and bas-reliefs, a sum of 
between 2,0001. and 3,0001. will be required. 








A BENEFACTOR TO IRELAND. 


Tue death is announced of Mr. Charles Bian. 
coni, D.L., which took place on the 22nd ult., 
after having been prematurely announced a week 
earlier. Mr. Bianconi was a native of Northern 
Italy, where he was born at the village of Tregola 
in September, 1785. He left Italy in his fif- 
teenth year and came to England in the care of 
one Andrea Faroni, who had agreed with the 
boy’s father to teach him the business of dealing 
in prints, mirrors, and other goods. A further 
stipulation of the arrangement was, that should 
the young Carlo not like the trade, he was to be 
placed with Mr. Colnaghi, the well-known picture 
and print dealer, who was a particular friend of 
the Bianconi family. However, after a short 
residence in London, Faroni went, in 1802, with 
his young charge to Dublin, where they settled 
down in a little shop in Temple Bar. At this 
time little Bianconi could speak no language save 
his own, and vended his cheap wares by signs, 
holding up as many fingers asthere were coppers 
in the price asked. But he was shrewd and 
observant, and before his eighteen months’ 
apprenticeship had expired he had not only 
acquired a full knowledge of English, and an 
acquaintance with the business modes of his 
adopted home, but had also learnt enough of the 
country to direct him in the choice of his busi- 
ness, and the locality most likely to pursue it in 
with success. After successive endeavours to 
settle prosperously in Carrick-on-Suir and Water- 
ford, Mr. Bianconi set up in Clonmel in 1809, 
and by the time he determined to put in 
operation his long-cherished scheme of an 
improved system of public conveyance he 
had made considerable wealth. In 1815 he 
started his first experiment, a common 
jaunting - car, running between Cahir and 
Clonmel. He persevered, despite discourage. 
ments which would have conquered another, 
till regular coach-lines were established be- 
tween New Ross, Wexford, Enniscorthy, Dun- 
garvan, Waterford, Kilkenny, Limerick, Tralee, 
Cahirciveen, and many other centres. His 
coaches were the great meansof communication 
in the South of Ireland till the introduction of 
the railways, and their excellent management, 
their regularity, and comfort were the admira- 
tion of strangers. Notwithstanding the intro. 
duction of railways, Mr. Bianconi’s cars continued 
to run on many bye-routes till 1866, when he 
finally retired from the business, having made a 


large property by it. 








THE SHEFFIELD PROPOSED NEW 
WORKHOUSE. 


We last week (p. 893) referred to the sug- 
gestion made by Mr. P. G. Smith, of the Archi- 
tect’s Department of the Local Government Board, 
to the effect that the plans prepared by Mr. Hall, a 
local architect, for the proposed new workhouse, 
should be amended by being divided into blocks, 
on the pavilion principle. The suggestion has 
not been adopted, however. At the meeting of 
the Sheffield Board of Guardians on the 29th ult., 
Mr. Hall, the architect, reported adversely to the 
block system, principally because it would require 
@ larger site than would be necessary by the 
adoption of the original plans. He stated that 
the drainage would be quite as effective under 
one system as under the other, but that the cost 
would be increased 20 per cent. by the adoption of 
the block system : supposing the new workhouse 
to cost 60,0001. in accordance with the original 

lans, the cost, on the block system, would be 

2,0001. After some discussion, it was unani- 
mously resolved :—“ That the plans originally 
prepared be approved and adopted by the Board 
in preference to the suggested block system, with 
the exception of the hospital, and that that part 
of the intended new building be erected upon 
the block system.” 














The Rains of Newark Castle.—The Lords 
of the Treasury have sanctioned an outlay of 
3001, to maintain the ruins of Newark Castle. 





ECCLESIASTICAL DILAPIDATIONS.* 


Secuxar dilapidations are, as regards leases, 
assessed according to the special language of the 
repairing covenant in each lease; as regards 
other lay tenancies dilapidations are valued ac- 
cording to the principles ruling numerous legal 
decisions thereon ; some allowance for wear and 
tear is made because the rent paid entitles the 
tenant to the fair usufruct of the gradual con- 
suming property. 

Bat the principle upon which surveyors esti- 
mate ecclesiastical dilapidations is entirely 
different to that ruling secular dilapidations, and 
was clearly laid down by Mr. Justice Bayley in 
the year 1829, in his lucid judgment, after a 
most elaborate discussion, in the case of Wise v. 
Metcalf (10 Barn. and Oress., 299); that jadg- 
ment enables properly qualified surveyors to de- 
fine the nature of the repairs which an incumbent 
is bound to do to the buildings attached to his 
benefice, and to estimate their expense upon a 
definite and equitable basis. Asan incumbent 
enjoys the occupation of buildings and premises 
for which he pays no rent, the legal presump- 
tion is that he is bound to hand them on to his 
successor in as good a condition as when they 
were first built. 

Formerly, the custom was for the new incam- 
bent to appoint a surveyor, or too often a loca! 

iser, toclaim as much as possible for him ; 
the late incumbent, or his executor, often en- 
trusted to the auctioneer of the furniture in the 
parsonage the duty of opposing the claim about 
to be made for dilapidations; the two represen- 
tatives met, and after agreeing to the name of 
an umpire who was to settle any differences be- 
tween them, they wrangled and disputed upon 
first principles, rules of practice, and every con- 
ceivable detail ; the matter was then, from the 
necessity of the case, referred to the umpire ; 
thus the sum to be paid was in point of fact the 
expression of opinion of one man who was pro- 
bably unable to cope with the subject. If the 
sum awarded was duly paid, it by no means 
followed that the necessary repairs were 
executed, although the 14 Elizabeth, c. 11, s. 18, 
made it penal not to expend, within two years, 
money recovered for dilapidations. 

These and other abuses brought about the 
“ Ecclesiastical Dilapidations Act, 1871,” for the 
purpose, not of setting up a new standard of 
perfection in glebe buildings, but to carry into 
practical efficacy the old law with certainty of 
action. Under this Act fifty-two ecclesiastical 
surveyors have been appointed by the arch- 
deacons and rural deans in the several dioceses 
of England and Wales. 

As soon as practicable after their appointment, 
the surveyors formed themselves into an asso- 
ciation for mutaal counsel, to insure uniformity 
of practice throughout both provinces, 

By the courtesy of the Governors of Queen 
Anne’s Bounty, the first and second meetings of 
the association were held in the Board-room of 
the Bounty office, when their able secretary and 
treasurer, Mr. J. K. Aston (at the request of the 
Association), gave his valuable legal services 
upon the new duties the Act imposed upon the 
governors; thus, at starting, accidental conflict 
with the Bounty office was avoided. 

The Ecclesiastical Surveyors’ Association 
holds frequent meetiogs in London, where ques- 
tions of doubt or difficulty are received from any 
part of either province for discussion ; if neces- 
sary they are adjourned, printed, sent to every 
surveyor, legal opinions taken thereon, then 
rediscussed at a subsequent meeting. When a 
decision has been arrived at, it is sent to every 
surveyor for bis guidance. The following ques- 
tions may be cited as samples that have been so 
dealt with, viz. :— 

Question.— Where tuck-pointing on brickwork 
is decayed, can an incumbent be called on to 
restore it ? 

Answer.—No,—tuck-pointing being simply a 
matter of ornament; but ordinary pointing, 
necessary for keeping out weather, is chargeable. 

Q.—When a hedge fence has in part dis- 
appeared, is it right to charge for its reinstate- 
ment ? 

A.—Yes. There may, however, be cases in 
which the land would be improved for farming 
purposes by a division fence being grubbed, and 
reinstatement need not then be insisted on. 

Q.—Who is responsible for the repair of a stile 
over a public path where the fence belongs to 
the glebe ? 
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A.—The incumbent; except in cases where 
it is customary for the road surveyor to main- 

in it. 
amare of notices and certificates under the 
Act have, with the aid of the Bishop’s secretaries, 
been settled. 

The Association is now engaged upon a tedious 
and laborious work ; it has obtained from each of 
its members two copies of reports with specifica- 
tions made in ordinary cogrse: these are being 
carefully abstracted and tabulated for the pur- 
pose of producing @ model report and specifica- 
tion, so that local peculiarities of technicology 
and custom may as much as possible be reduced 
to uniformity of practice. 

It is sometimes alleged that ‘The Ecclesiastical 
Dilapidations Act, 1871,” imposes new hardships 
upon the clergy ; no doubt, to the present genera- 
tion of clergymen, the Act will occasionally press 
disagreeably ; but (subject to the principle in 
Wise v. Metcalf) the surveyor can, to some 
extent, mollify the pressure of the Act in certain 
cases. 

There is, however, a very serious hardship 
that the surveyor cannot reduce in intensity, 
although it, more than any other cause, has 
tended to make the Act unpopular; viz., when 
the Act was passed in 1871 Europe was disturbed 
by a gigantic war; prices were rising, and 
strikes in the mining districts disorganised all 
prodactions into which coal entered: thus lime, 
bricks, glass, metals, and other building materials, 
and their carriage, increased in cost toan amount 
incredible by persons unconnected with building 
operations ; the incidence of this pressure was 
well stated by the chairman at the half-yearly 
meeting of the Midland Railway Company held 
at Derby, August 17, 1875, as follows :—*“ At the 
present time the construction of all railways was 
very much more costly than a few years ago. 
They must add at least 50 per cent. to the cost 
of construction at the present time as compared 
with six years ago.” 

An umpire in a secular dispute feels sure he 
has acted justly when he learns that his award 
has equally offended both sides. This axiom 
applies forcibly to an ecclesiastical surveyor ; 
the outgoing incumbent objects to the heavy 
demand he alleges is made upon him, while 
the new incumbent protests that he expected 
much more than the surveyor awarded him ; 
so all the assumed hardship under the Act does 
not press on one side only: he who is called 
to pay protests more vehemently than he who 
receives ; hence the public are led to believe he 
is a suffering victim. 

Bat take a case as a fair type of a class 
with which I am familiar; a non-resident rector 
with a stipend of 8001. held a benefice for twenty 
years, while a curate at 1001. a year lived in the 
rectory house; the rector died leaving heavy 
legacies; upon a survey it is found that the 
residence house, chancel, farm buildings, fences, 
and gates, are in a dilapidated and almost 
ruinous condition; the patron, after due con- 
sideration, presents a needy, hard-working curate 
to the benefice; is not he subjected to a great 
hardship upon entering this wilderness if the 
surveyor does not estimate the dilapidations at 
the full value which a respectable builder would 
charge for executing the necessary work in a 
substantial manner ? 

Lord Romilly said, in a recent important case, 
“the arbitrator was obliged to treat many hardly ; 
it was due.to those who had to receive that 
everything should be demanded from those who 
had to pay.” 

As soon as the new incumbent finishes the 
repairs which are necessary to make good the 
neglect of his predecessor, he can demand from 
the surveyor a certificate of protection for five 
years: the question naturally arises how can the 
surveyor grant the certificate if the work be 
not done, and how oan the work be done if, 
from want of vigilance, he neglected to demand 
a sufficient sum in these times of high prices, 
or if, from inability, the late incumbent paid 
nothing ? 

This difficulty might be met if the Bounty 
Board would reconsider and relax their rules, 
which in this matter press with unnecessary 
harshness upon the poorer clergy. Section 38 
of the Act of 1871, and section 1 of the Act of 
1872, were framed purposely to enable an in- 
cumbent to borrow money for repairs upon the 
security of the possessions of the benefice for a 
term of years to be agreed upon, but the Bounty 

Board refuse to render the aid herein that in 
many ar pice — be of service. Another 
grievance ca y & Bounty Board regulati 
may be illastrated by a cage that ius eelecioe 


[ own notice. A new incumbent took possession 
of a benefice at much personal expense and in- 
convenience, for the purpose of waking up two 
centuries of torpor in a parochial valley of dry 
bones. The parsonage had been converted out 
of two old cottages, and was repulsive to modern 
civilisation. Finding the Bounty Board would 
not lend him money for repairs, he asked for a 
loan to be applied in rebuilding and substantially 
improving part of the parsonage ; the bishop and 
patron consented, but the Board refused a loan, 
upon the plea that, as the benefice was worth 
only 1001. a year, the incumbent, if disabled by 
chronic infirmity, could not repay the annual 
instalment and interest of the loan, together with 
the stipend needfal for a curate carrying on the 
church services during his infirmity. This re- 
fined torture was applied to a healthy, muscular 
Christian, and is here made public with the view 
of inducing the Bounty Board to temper justice 
with mercy. 

In parishes having glebe farms, Section 58 


grant leases for fourteen years to their tenants, 
known as “ Bishop’s Leases.” All buildings in. 
cluded in a bishop’s lease are free from any 
claim for dilapidations; if the section be care- 
fully studied and wisely acted upon, it will be 
found to be of the greatest importance. In an 
ordinary case, a lay tenant is only bound as 
between himself and the incumbent to repair the 
buildirgs upon a glebe farm as upon any secular 
estate, but the incumbent is bound as between 
himself and the bishop to repair the buildings 
wpon the principle in Wise v. Metcalf. Now, if 
a bishop’s lease be carefally drawn with reference 
to the Act of 1871, the tenant can be placed 
under precisely the same obligations to the in- 
cumbent with regard to the amount of repairs 
needed as the incumbent is to the bishop, and the 
ecclesiastical surveyor (upon the request of the 
incumbent or archdeacon), can call upon the 
tenant to repsir, instead of the incumbent, and 
can have jurisdiction over the method of hus. 
bandry adopted, and the condition of subsoil 
drains, so as to prevent the impoverishment of 
the land during the last years of the term created 
by the lease; an arbitration clause in the lease 
making the ecclesiastical surveyor, as a qualified 
impartial person, the sole arbitrator in case of 
any dispute or matter in difference, will effec- 
tually prevent litigation. 

The greatest difficulty the surveyor meets with 
in entering upon the survey of a vacant benefice, 
is the general absence of terriers ; he applies to 
a parish clerk, who knows only that the parson 
kept all papers, and the parsonage-house is now 
empty; he then searches the inclosure award, or 
tithe-commuatation award, if he can find either, 
or he inspects the parish poor’s-rate book if the 
overseer be at home; he next hunts up some 
old parochial factotum, and while taking down 
his oral tradition, the surveyor finds pieces of 
glebe in other parishes, and so the inquiry has to 
be repeated there. This state of things would 
not be tolerated for one day by any man who 
possessed property of his own; why should it 
continue from year to year as to church property 
when the remedy is so simple ? 

At each episcopal visitation the clergy are 
requested to hand to the bishop’s registrar a 
terrier upon parchment approved and signed at 
a parish meeting called for that purpose, no ex- 
pense is involved in the matter, only a little care 
and trouble are required; each visitation, as it 
comes round, affords an easy public way of cor- 
recting terriers by inserting additions, exchanges, 
or sales; it may be boldly affirmed that much 
property has been and is being lost to the church 
for want of terriers ; the need of them is greater 
now than ever, becanse “The Land Transfer 
Act,” 1875 (38 and 39 Vic., cap. 87), enables a 
qualified title to be registered (sec. 9), and con- 
stitutes valid ownership from twenty years’ un. 
disturbed possession (sec. 17). By way of 
example, in my own parish while churchwarden, 
I investigated parish records with a view of 
increasing (if possible) the vicar’s stipend. I 
found land had been converted into money, the 
money lent on bonds, the parties dead, and 
principal and interest lost. Again, a railway 
was made severing a glebe, the purchase.mone 
was paid to the vicar, and applied by him to his 
own purposes, he died, his executorship accounts 
are closed, and the land alienated for ever. 
Again, where a rector was non-resident a parish 
map was in charge of a parishioner whose free- 
hold abutted on glebe land; upon a field on the 
map has been written, “exchanged with rector,” 





neither can any record of the exchange, nor the 
land for which it is alleged to be exchanged, be 


gives considerable relief to the clergy if they will ; 





found, and so the present rector and his suc. 
cessors are ousted, nobody knows how. Triennial 
terriers would have prevented all these losses, 
It is lly hoped that their lordships (the 
bishops) will be pleased to issue a pastoral upon 
the necessity of terriers being presented at their 
next visitations, and that any clergyman omitting 
as before to deliver his terrier be specially pressed 
to do so,and that an adjourned day be fixed for 
receiving terriers at the bishop’s registry; in 
case such a request of the bishop’s be not as 
cheerfally obeyed as it ought to be, a clause 
should be inserted in the next Act that may be 
passed to amend the Dilapidations Act, to compel 
the ecclesiastical surveyors to prepare terriers 
of parishes where there are none, at the expense 
of the incumbent so refusing to obey his bishop. 

It needs but a moment’s reflection to see the 
advantages a surveyor would possess for making 
his survey with accuracy, where he entered a 
parish with a terrier, as compared with one 
where it takes more time for him to learn in a 
bungling way what he has to do, than it occupies 
to survey the y when found. 

On the whole, the Act has worked well in the 
interest of the church, and for the permanent 
improvement of church property ; but in case of 
further legislation the following suggestions are 
worthy of consideration :— 

1. Lay rectors should in the case of chancels 
be amendable to the Act equally with incum- 
bents. 

2. That in cases of vacant benefices treated 
under the Act, provision should be made for 
referring the question of fixtures to the diocesan 
surveyor, and in the event of his finding they 
belong to the late incumbent, that he should 
value the same, and the new incumbent be 
empowered to borrow the amount of such valua- 
tion from Queen Anne’s Bounty and purchase 
the fixtures, and thenceforth those fixtures and 
all future fixtures should belong to the benefice. 
Appeal from the diocesan surveyor’s award to be 
provided, as in the case of repairs. 

3. The five years’ protection should date from 
the bishop’s order. 

4, Where there is no bishop’s lease the sur. 
veyorshould be required and empowered tosurvey 
the tenant’s method of cultivating glebe as to 
whether the land is being impoverished ; also as 
to urderdrained land whether the drains are 
silting up, as they will in course of years. 

5. Surveyor should be empowered to i 
repairs during progress, because bad work and 
materials may be covered up from view (e.g., in 
drains, floors, roofs, partitions), which the sur. 
veyor cannot possibly see when all repairs have 
been fully completed. 

6. It is advisable that the surveyor should be 
empowered by legislation to allot the glebe 
timber for sale for effecting improvements to 
the glebe land, and for similarly applying the 
proceeds of it for repairs to the buildings, or for 
new buildings, whenever the surveyor shall find 
it available. 

7. To prevent the erection of buildingsin an 
inefficient manner, or such as are likely to 
become undaly burdensome to the benefice, or 
are incongruous with existing buildings, it should 
be required by law that every building to be 
newly erected, and every addition to existing 
buildings, shall be approved by the s or 
under the Ecclesiastical Dilapidations Act, 1871, 
or by the surveyor to the Bounty Office or to 
the Ecclesiastical Commissioners. 

8. There should be one uniform scale of fees 
for the whole of England upon the principle of 
payment for amount of work done; a sliding 
scale as to acreage of glebe might be framed. 

If the country clergy would plant timber trees 
in paddocks, and corners, and «ther suitable parts 
of their glebe so as not toinjure the arable land, 
their successors would in due course find an 
accumulating dilapidation fund at hand. A 
renewal of this kind of property should be 
created by planting a tree for every one felled. 


One simple remedy nearly ev c a 
man possesses for freeing his family from the 
burden of dilapidations r his decease, viz., to 


request the Ecclesiastical Surveyor to survey the 
premises, and report to him for his private 
information how much his executors would be 
called upon to pay if he died to-morrow. U, 
ascertaining the amount, if he insures his life 
for a small increase thereon, he will feel rid of 
burdensome doubt and responsibility. 

In conclusion, it may be observed that the 
eeecars arenes bag are daly impressed with 
a deep sense of the responsibility that rests u 
them in this new Act of Fartiesbieh; 





they are not satisfied with a merely perfunctory 
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performance of their duty, but cheerfully incur 
self-imposed journeys, , and expense, in 
the hope that in some small degree they may be 
privileged to serve the clergy, and permanently 
benefit the Charch they revere. 








NEW CONGRESS HALL FOR 
STOKE.UPON.-TRENT. 


Tae new hall for the Church Congress at 
Stoke-upon-Trent, which has been held this week, 
has been erected very near to the railway station, 
and almost in the centre of the town, the spot 
selected being at the rear of the Town Hall. The 
contract was let to Mr. George Harvey, of Stoke- 
upon-Trent, for 1,2201.; Messrs. Lynam & Penn, 
are the architects. The material used in the 
construction is principally wood, with strong 
iron stays where necessary. The flooring is 
wood, strong planks being used. The building 
is not unlike a church in shape. It is 120 ft. 
wide by 110 ft. long, including the side aisles, 
which are subdivided into eight bays, with a 
gallery over each aisle. The centre span of the 
roof, which is supported on wooden beams and 
iron girders, is 70 ft. wide, and the ridge is 
56 ft. from the floor. The eries and aisles 
are 20 ft. wide. At the northern end is a raised 
platform with speakers’ rostrum. It is ap- 
proached by two staircases from the committee- 
rooms below, and there is accommodation 
for reporters. On either side of the platform are 
private entrances. The main entrances are at 
the south end, along which runs a lobby. Over 
this is a retiring-room for ladies, approached by 
& private staircase. Out of the lobby run the 
staircases to the galleries. The gentlemen’s 
lavatories are on the outside of the building at 
the north end, The hall is lighted by clear. 

windows running round the central nave 
or body of the ball, and there are windows under. 
neath the galleries, The artificial lighting is by 
means of gas-jets placed a foot apart along a pipe 
running round the hall. There are also side- 
lights, but there will be no sun or centre lights 
in the body of tne hall. The whole of the 
interior is painted. 








DESIGN IN AMERICA AND ENGLAND. 


Writine in the School Board Chronicle, Mr. 
E. R. Robson says :— 

American educationists have not been properly 
seconded by American architects. itecture 
has no status with Brother Jonathan, is not 
recognised as a profession, and is commonly 
reduced to the level of the signboard. The moat 
highly educated men, therefore, do not become 
architects, and the result is plain. Whenever 
we find anything beyond the general run of the 
indigenous wooden house, it is usually of the most 
abject common-place kind, or a wonderfully 
ambitious failure. Whether in echoolhouses or 
in any other kind of structure, architecture in 
its highest ssthetic conditions is never found. 
Even the Capitol at Washington, built of white 
marble, can, at best, be regarded only as a costly 
piece of architectural floundering. If, instead of 
parodying the styles of Europe, unsuitable both 
to the country and the people, American archi- 
tects would as steadily set themselves to develop 
artistic buildings of their own (embodying, of 
course, the great fundamental truths which are 
present in all great architecture) in the same 
manneras American educationists have developed 
@ achool system, the result would perhaps be 
more respectable. 

Nor in the matter of scientific school-planning 
have thry, as yet, done anything serious. Two 
rows of rooms with a corridor down the middle 
and a staircase at each end can scarcely be 
called planning. The German in this respect, 
plodding heavily on, beats the quick American 
hollow, for in his schoolhouses every part of the 
fabric has its as certainly as in any 
building of the thirteenth or fourteenth century. 
This is the more remarkable because school 
building is no longer with Americans any 
new subject, and because in other walks their 
science holds its own. Fertile of invention, and 
quick to seize new ideas, they are usually first 
in the field with useful inventions, such as the 
sewing-machine (to quote one only among a 
thousand), yet their workmanship is never equal 
to that of England. Old countries are slower to 
adopt change, and our own, in particular, often 
resista the adoption of the most manifest im- 
provement, especially when originating else- 
where. On the other hand, it is this very 
superiority of age which, as @ result of many 





generations of training in handicrafts, gives 
them their superiority in skilled workmanship.* 
America is striving to raise the quality of work- 
manship, and to manufacture within her own 
borders all kinds of things hitherto imported 
from Europe. To instance only one, carpets are 
now being largely made, and if English manu- 
facturers ae tg yet know it, the fact will 
ily be 

pe at science, good workman- 
ship, and extended manufactures, one weak 
point has been keenly felt. America is pro- 
foundly ignorant of art. Farther, she knows so 
much as to know her ignorance in this respect. 
Competition in all manufactures requiring 
artistic design (and what manufacture does 
not?) must result in failure if wanting in this 
initial necessity. Efforts are therefore now 
being made in the direction of art-edacation 
with a purpose. This purpose is no other than 
the creation of a national school of designers 
who at all points shall be able to cope success- 
fally with the artists of Vienna, Paris, and 
London. The movement has its beginning in 
Boston, where by great good fortune, one of the 
best English instructors in elementary art and 
design, Mr. Walter Smith, has been induced to 
settle. It is not generally known that our 
system of schools of art, as carried on under the 
South Kensington régime, is merely a road which 
leads nowhere, because the ultimate aim and 
goal of all drawing or modelling, viz., the know- 
ledge of the art of designing, is not taught. 
The advent of Mr. Poynter to South Kensington 
may probably inaugurate a new era for us. 
But the evil is radical, and arises from a bad 
system of teaching. Meantime, that drawing 
and designing can be taught at one and the same 
time by a skilful teacher, Professor Smith, of 
Boston, is proving every day. 








CONSTRUCTION OF FLUES. 


Chimney Sweepers’ Acts, 1840 and 1875. 

Tue new Act for the enforcement of the law 
of 1840, which prohibits the use of climbing 
boys, will come into operation on the lst of 
December next. Lord Shaftesbury draws our 
attention to the fact that the Act of 1840 con. 
tained provisions for the construction of flues, 
but these provisions have been almost universally 
neglected. By the Act of 1875 the police are 
empowered to enforce these provisions, the 
principal of which is :— 

* And whereas it is expedient, for the better security 
from accidents by fire or otherwise, the improved con- 
struction of chimneys and flues provided by the said Act 
be continued: Be it enacted, that all withs and partitions 
between any chimney or flue which at any time after the 
pening of this Act shall be built or rebuilt shall be 

rick or stone, and at least equal to half a brick in thick- 
ness; and every breastbuck and witb or partition of any 
chimney or flue hereafter to be built or rebuilt shall be 
built of sound materials, and the joints of the work well 
filled in with good mortar or t, and rendered or 
stuccoed within; and also that every chimney or flue 
hereafter to be built or rebuilt in any wall, or of greater 
length than 4 ft. out of the wall, not being a circular 
chimney or flue 12 in. in diameter, be in every 
section of the same not less than 14 in, by 9 in.; and no 
chimney or flue shall be constructed with any angle 
therein which shall be less obtuse than an angle of 120 
degrees, except as in hereafter excepted; and every 
salient or projecting angle in any chimney or flue shall be 
rounded off 4 in. at the least, upon pain of forfeiture, b 
every master builder or other master workman who 
make or cause to be made such chimney or flue, of any 
sum of not less than 10/. nor exceeding 501. Provided, 
nevertheless, that notwithstanding this Act chimneys or 
flaes may be built at angles with each other of 9v degrees 
and more, such chimneys or flues having therein proper 
doors or openings not less than 6 in, square.” 


Considering that the Metropolitan Building 
Act gives certain instructions on this subject to 
be carried out under the supervision of the dis- 
trict surveyors, we have here a pretty specimen 
of our mode of bit-by-bit legislation with divided 
responsibilities. 











THE DERBY SURVEYORSHIP. 


A spEciaL meeting of the Derby Town Council 
was held on the 29th ult., for the purpose of 
proceeding to the election of a surveyor to the 
Corporation and to the Sanitary Authority. 
There were ninety-six candidates, and from this 
number the special committee charged with the 


duty of reading and collating the candidates’ | ming 


testimonials selected six, viz..— Mr. E. J. Purnell, 
of Coventry; Mr. J. Lobley, of Hanley ; Mr, A. 
Latham, of te; Mr. T. ©. Bretland, of 
Belfast; Mr. B. B. Ellice-Clark, of Ramsgate ; 
and Mr. J. A. Bryson, of Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


* This superiority of workmanship threatens in 





pgun be bessine = Shing. of She.nethas ing to the 
abandonment of apprenticesnips in Already, 
in very many workmen are inferior, 


This number was further reduced by two, and 
the four gentlemen recommended by the com- 
mittee to the Council were Messrs. Purnell, 
Lobley, Latham, and Ellice-Clark. After having 
decided that the salary should be fixed at 5001. 
per annum, the council proceeded to vote upon 
the candidates. The result of the first voting 
was:—Clark, 26; Latham, 23; Purnell, 10; 
Lobley, 7. Mr. Lobley’s name being struck off, 
a second vote was taken, resulting as follows :— 
Clark, 25; Latham, 20; Purnell, 5. Mr. Par- 
nell’s name having been struck off, the final 
vote was taken, which resulted in the election 
of Mr. Clark by 26 votes, against 15 recorded for 
Mr. Latham. Mr. Clark will enter upon his 
duties in about a month’s time. Mr. Ellice- 
Clark has been for the past four years engineer 
and surveyor to the Ramsgate Local Board, and 
bas taken a prominent part in the proceedings 
of the newly-formed Municipal and Sanitary 
Engineers’ and Surveyors’ Association, being the 
honorary secretary of the Home Counties section. 
The Derbyshire Advertiser says it ought to be 
stated to his credit that Mr. Clark purposely 
refrained from “ interviewing” or canvassing, 
and until the 28th ult. was an entire stranger to 
the committee, as he was to the council until he 


appeared before them. 








ST. ENOCH’S SQUARE STATION, 
GLASGOW. 

Tne works in connexion with the grand new 
Central Station of the Union Railway in St. 
Enoch’s-square are being vigorously proceeded 
with, and on the large space of ground bounded 
by Argyle-street on the north, Howard-street 
on the south, Dunlop-street on the east, and 
the square itself on the west, warehouses, shops, 
and even public buildings are being demolished 
to make room for the improvement. In some 
cases, notably those of the Whitebait Music- 
hall, one of the oldest places of amusement in 
Glasgow, and the office of an evening news. 
paper now connected with a morning daily, the 
company had to pay the proprietors enormous 
sums in the shape of compensation. The laying 
of foundations, the buildings of walls and arch. 
ways, and indeed the greater portion of the 
structural work for the station and approaches 
being complete, the erection of the frame- 
work for the iron roof has been commenced, 
and it is anticipated that the station will 
be open for traffic during next year. The 
travelling public will then, at least, be provided 
with one station affording adeqaate acoommo- 
dation, for the principal railway stations in the 
City at present can be described as little better 


of | than vast wooden sheds, having no pretension to 


architectural beauty, and being singularly ill 
adapted to the requirements of a large city like 
Glasgow. Indeed, this has been a matter of 
frequent comment, and has at least formed the 
subject of one recent Government inquiry. 








NEW TOWN-HALL AT TREGARON. 


THis town now possesses a building which, 
besides being eminently useful, is a great benefit 
to the town and neighbourhood. Tregaron has 
@ very large and extensive market, and for the 
last few years has been rapidly increasing both 
in importance and population. The need of a 
Market-hall and Town-hall was greatly felt by the 
inhabitants, and Colonel Powell, of Nanteos, see- 
ing this want, resolved to erect a building which 
should meet the exigencies of the public. The 
building, which stands nearly in the centre of the 
town, was erected under the superintendence of 
Mr. Roderick Williams, builder, of Aberystwith, 
and serves both as a Market-place and Town- 
hall. The ceremony of opening the building was 
performed on Friday, the 24th ult., by the Right 
Hon, Earl of Lisburne. 








A New Aid to Swimming.—Ait the City of 
London Baths, in Golden-lane, a new apparatas 
was tried on the 23rd ult., the object of which is 
to facilitate the acquisition of the art of swim. 
. The invention, which has. been patented 
by Mr. F. Wrigley, consists of a thick wire 
stretched taut along the length of the bath; 
from this wire depends an indiarubber cord with 
an adjustable bandage atthe end. This bandage 
is fixed round the chest of the intending swim- 
mer, and he goes into the water with the certainty 
that he cannot sink. The cord is fixed to a 
running wheel that passes along the wire as the 





swimmer progresses. 
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DANCING FOR WORKMEN. 


Tux Trustees of the Grosvenor Workmen's 
Club, in Pimlico, numbering some 1,500 membera, 
having given the usual notice to the Vestry of 
St. George’s, Hanover-square, of an intention to 
apply to the magistrates for a dancing licence, 
the Vestry resolved to oppose the granting 
“tooth and nail,” even to employing counsel. 

This coming to the knowledge of the Duke of 
Westminster, who may be said to have founded 
the club, Mr. Boodle, his solicitor and chief 
agent, wrote as follows to the Vestry :— 


“I am instracted by the Duke of Westminster, the 
ground landlord, and one of those most interested in the 
usefalness and success of the Grosvenor Club for Work- 
ing Men, in Buckingham Palace-road, to communicate with 
the Vestry of St. George’s, Hanover-square, through you, 
as to the application to the magistrates for a licence for 
music and dancing in the new hall lately built at the rear 
of the club. 

His Grace understands that the Vestry contemplate 
employing counsel to oppose the application for the 
licence so far as dancing is concerned, he cannot help 
thinking that the Vestry are not fully aware of the facts 
of the case. The buildings of the club are held by 
respectable trustees selected by the Duke of Westminster. 
Their names are: —Mr. Herbert Praed, M.P.; Mr. 
Hodgson Pratt, Mr. Henry Arthur Hunt, and the Hon. 
Philip James Stanhope. ‘The lease provides that the 
buildings are to be used for the social intercourse, mutual 
help, mental and moral improvement, and rational 
recreation for working men, artisans, and others; and not 
for any illega! or profane use, &c. 

The hall, by the lease, is entirely under the control of 
the trustees, subject as above. It was always contem- 
plated, before the hall was built, to let it sometimes for 
entertainments, which would help towards its support. 
Dancing, if properly conducted, is certainly not an im- 
proper or unreasonable entertainment, either for working 
men or women, or for others. 

The Vestry may rest assured that neither the trustees 
nor the Duke of Westminster will ever allow the hall to 
degenerate into a-casino, or into anything not entirely 
respectable. His Grace desires me to submit to the 
Vestry that where there is a reasonable prospect of 
respectable management, theVestry would naturally desire 
to encourage places of entertainment as calculated to pre- 
vent resort to objectionable places. 

I would therefore express a hope that the Vestry, after 
this explanation, will withdraw from their opposition to 
the licence, H. F. Boopur. 


A very long and stern discussion arose on the 
reading of this epistle and a similar one from the 
trustees of the club, and the motion to oppose 
the licence was again carried by an overwhelm- 
ing majority, the Vestry being now pledged to 
employ counsel. 








CHURCH OF ST. MARY WOOLNOTH : 
ALTERATIONS. 


Sir,—In reference to the question of the 
gallery being no part of Hawksmoor’s design, 
I am, as an architect, quite at loss to understand 
how that can be. As faras I have been capable 
of judging, the gallery fronts appear to be of the 
same date as the other oakwork, and carvings 
of the noble and majestic interior. The features 
of the pulpit, altar-piece, &c., certainly agree 
most closcly. 

The proposed removal of the organ is a very 
serious matter. This fine old organ of Father 
Smith’s kas been in its present position ever 
since the church was built. My experience of 
the removal of church organs, after being placed 
in the position as at St. Mary Woolnoth 
and other churches in London, is this,—that 
when removed and rebuilt in the body of the 
church, you never again get the same power or 
tone out of it as before. Organ-builders will 
testify and truly say that if an organ is fixed upon 
a gallery, or elevated above the ground, you will 
get twice as much power out of it thanif built on 
the ground. The late doings in St. Paul’s 
Cathedral tend to prove it. What was the case ? 
Simply this. The fine old organ of Father 
Smith stood on a rood-loft as you entered the 
choir. It was taken down, rebuilt under one 
of the arches in the choir. The result wasa 
perfect failure: neither music nor tone could be 
got out of it. It has since been taken down, and 
rebuilt in two halves, and placed in an elevated 
position, on brackets, from the face of the wall. 
The result is a perfect success. 

Mr. W. Hopkins, of the Temple Church, in his 
work on “ Organs,” says :—“ It ought always to 
have plenty of space around, above, and below 
it, if you want to get the power out of it.” 

I trust these few remarks, sir, in your 
journal may be the means of saving this fine old 
organ at St. Mary Woolnoth’sfrom being removed, 
and of preserving the gallery. AN ARcHITECT. 








_ Elland.—The Elland Building Association has 
instructed Mr. T. Helliwell, architect, Brighouse, 
to prepare plans for a block of thirteen houses in 
Elizabeth-street. It is proposed to erect a new 
town-hall, with a limited liability proprietary. 


LONDON BRIDGE, 


Sir,—Schemes are being p for in- 
creasing the usefulness of London Bridge; but J 
have not heard that any one has mooted the fol- 
lowing, namely, build gangways for all the foot 
passengers at a height sufficiently above the 
present foot-paths for cabs, &c., to go under- 
neath, and convert present foot-ways to the use 
of the said cabs, &c. The foot-passengers must 
go up steps or inclined planes at the ends of 
the bridge, but being already educated to that 
process at various railway stations, would not 
perhaps grumble to the same degree as they 
might formerly have done. Hop wagons must 
keep to the middle, which would be still open to 
the sky. 

I presume that my plan (by a series of stone 
arches built on the present parapet, &c.) would 
cost less trouble to render endurable to the eye 
than would any addition to the faces of th 
present masonry of the bridge. G. M. 


*,* Mr. Lewis Angell has already proposed 
a raised gangway in the centre of the bridge. 





Sir —Additional bridge accommodation is 
clearly requisite below London Bridge. Addi- 
tional dock accommodation is clearly requisite 
below London Bridge. The exact form of bridge 
accommodation, whether on suspension or 
tubular principle, has to be determined. In. 
clined planes or approaches probably will be 
requisite in either case. It is also a question 
whether, considering the facilities of rai!ways, 
the larger class of vessels should navigate the 
stream above Blackwall. PAULaTIM. 





COMPETITIONS. 

Gloucester Public Baths.—In the Builder for 
the 11th ult. (p. 813) we gave the report of the 
committee of the Gloucester Town Council 
appointed to consider the designs sent in in this 
competition. The committee recommended that 
the first premium (151.) be awarded to the design 
marked “1875,” and the second premium (101.) 
to the design bearing the motto “Pro Bono 
Pablico.” At a special meeting of the Town 
Council, held on the 1st inst., it was announced 
that the author of “1875” is Mr. A. P. Bell, of 
Manchester, and that “ Pro Bono Pablico” is 
the joint design of Messrs. F. N. Pettingell & 
T. B. Thompson, of Hall. 








SCHOOL-BUILDING NEWS. 


Manchester. — St. Margaret Schools, Moss 
Side, Manchester, opened on the 24th alt., 
comprise, on the ground-floor, girls’ and infants’ 
schools, with one class-room to each, with sepa- 
rate hat and cloak rooms and lavatory ; on the 
first-floor, a spacious boys’ schoolroom (also 
intended for use as a lecture and meeting room), 
two class-rooms, hat and cloak room, lavatory, 
kitchen, office, &c. Each department has a 
separate entrance, with spacious playgrounds. 
Accommodation is provided for 373 girls and 
infants, and 359 boys. The cost, including the 
fittings, will be about 4,0001. The building kas 
been erected by Mr. John Wilson, Mr. John 
Lowe, Manchester, being the architect. 

Chalvey (Bucks)— New infant schools at 
Chalvey, near Slough, have been completed. 
The cost has been about 4501. and accommoda- 
tion is provided for 100 children. The archi- 
tects were Messrs. Edgington & Summerbell, of 
Windsor; and Mr. H. Liddiard, of Slough, was 
the builder. 








CHURCH BUILDING NEWS. 


Thetford.— The chancel of St. Cuthbert’s 
Church, Thetford, is being restored to the joint 
memory of Messrs. 8. C. Bidwell and George 
Tyrell, two old inhabitants of the borough, at 
the joint expense of their families. Ths archi. 
tect is Mr. A. H. Brown, of London, and the 
contractors are Messrs. Bishop, of Diss. 

Shrewsbury.—On the 25th ult. the Earl of 
Shrewsbury laid the foundation stone of the new 
church of All Saints, in Castle Fields, Shrews. 
bury. The church, when completed, will consist 
of a wide and lofty nave, with clearstory, a 
porch at the west end of the north aisle, and 
another entrance on the south side, north and 
south aisle, the former being rather wider than 
the latter; chancel, with north chancel aisle ; 
organ-chamber, and vestry, and will provide for 
650 persons. The north aisle will be se 





, 


from the nave by an arcade of four bays, the 


south by five bays. The chancel arch will be 
lofty, and of the width of the chancel. There 
will be a low stone screen between the nave and 
chancel, an ascent of three steps into the latter, 
and a farther gradual ascent of six steps to the 
altar. Chancel stalls will be provided for a choir 
of 28men and 16 boys. The style is Decorated, 
The contract for the nave and aisles, which alone 
for the present will be carried out, is taken at 
8,4001., the intended accommodation being for 
541 adults. The materials used for the walls 
will be Redhill stone, pointed inside, and unplas- 
tered, and Shelvoke for most of the dressings. 
Blue Pennant (Bristol) will be used for the 
columns to the arcades and shafts to the chancel 
arch. The roofs will be covered with Stafford. 
shire tiles. It is proposed at some future time 
to build a lofty tower tothe south of the chancel. 
The architect is Mr. Haycock. The contractors 
are Messrs. Bowdler & Darlington. 

Stockton Heath.—A memorial is being got up 
by the parishioners and friends of the late vicar, 
the Rev. W. Hayes, which will most likely take 
the form of a reredos. The sum of 2501. has 
been promised, and Messrs. Palin, the architects 
who carried out the restoration of the church, 
have been asked to furnish a design. 

Dalton.—The foundation-stone of the new 
Church of St. Michael and All Angels, Dalton, 
near Wigan, was laid on the 29th ult. by Lady 
Skelmersdale. The new church, which has been 
designed by Mr. W. H. White, architect, London, 
is estimated to cost from 3,0001. to 4,0001., and 
will accommodate 250 people. 

Epsom.—The foundation-stone of a new church 
for the parish of Christ Church, Epsom-common, 
was laid by the Bishop of Winchester on the 
25th ult. The late Miss Trotter having left 
by will 8,000/. for a new church and vicarage, 
and the endowment thereof, a separate parish 
was formed in July, and Mr. Blomfield was com. 
missioned to furnish plans, and the work was 
entrusted to Messrs. Adamson & Sons, of Patney. 
The style adopted is Second Pointed, and on 
plan the church will consist of nave, chancel, 
north and south transepts, north aisle, tower, 
and baptistery. The internal dimensions of the 
nave are 68 ft. long by 23 ft. wide, and 50 ft. 
high, and seats will be provided in all for 500 
worshippers. The tower will for the present only 
be carried up to 30 ft., but will ultimately be 
continued to twice that height. A south aisle is 
alsocontemplated. The material used externally 
will be flint, with Bath stone quoins and 
dressings. 

Birmingham.—The new church of St. Margaret, 
Ladywood, Birmingham, was consecrated on the 
2nd inst. by the Bishop of Worcester. The 
charch stands at the junction of Ledsam-street 
and Alston-street, and has been erected by 
Messrs. Wilson & Son, contractors, from designs 
by Mr. Frank Barlow Osborn, architect. It con. 
sists of nave, baptistery, north and south aisles, 
with apsidal terminations, organ-chamber, ves. 
tries, and porch at west end, with children’s 
galleries over. The length of the nave is 80 ft. 
6 in., and the width 40 ft.; the chancel is 28 ft. 
long and 22 ft. wide. The height to the ridge of 
the roof is 60 ft. The building is after the style 
of the twelfth century, and is of red brick with 
tile roofs. In the interior, the nave arcade, 
arches, and reveals and quoins of windows and 
doorway, are of red brick. The columns of the 
nave are of stone, with boldly-carved capitals. 
The light is principally derived from a series 
of large clearstory windows, and from a large 
west window over the porch. There is also a 
row of lancet windows in each of the aisles. 
The aisles are intended to be used only as pas- 
sages to the nave seats. The walls are partly 
lined with red brick and partly plastered, and 
left for fature decorations. The nave is fur- 
nished with stained and varnished seats for about 
720 persons. The carving has been executed 
by Mr. Charles Allen, of Victoria-road, Aston. 
The subject carved in the tympanum of the 
west door is the Last Judgment. The glazing 
is the work of Mr. Jobn Davies, of Shrewsbury. 








New Offices at Winchester, for the Hamp- 
shire Friendly Society, were opened on the 28th 
ult. The style adopted by the architect, Mr. 
T. Stopher, is Tudor, flint being the principal 
material used. Mr. Marsh was the contractor, 
the contract being taken at 1,800. The society 
is apparently in a flourishing condition, and is 
stated to have 5,000/. surplus funds after 


parated | satisfying the claims of its nearly 8,000 members. 





It was founded in 1826. 
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THE ECCLESIASTICAL DILAPIDATIONS 
ACT, 1871. 


Tue clergy,—at any rate those of Shrops: ire, 
Herefordshire, and the adjoining counties,—are 
animated by a strong feeling of hostility to this 
Act, judging from the speeches made at a meet- 
ing held at Shrewsbury on the 30th ult., and 
reported at great length in the Shrewsbury 
Journal. Bishop Abraham presided, and in the 
course of his opening speech said : 

‘I consider that the principle which the Act 
was intended to establish is a just one. It was 
meant to make the incumbent (literally) ‘ set his 
house in order’ before his decease, and preclude 
his leaving that burden to his widow and family. 
But the 48th clause of the Act defeats that 
excellent object, by imposing the tax of the sur- 
veyor’s fees upon the incumbent, if he calls in 
the surveyor himself; but laying that burden 
upon his successor, if the former had not called 
him in during his tenuré of his benefice, It is 
clearly then, against the pecuniary interest of 
the incumbent to call in the surveyor in his 
lifetime ; for I know of several cases where the 
new incumbent received sums under 201. for 
dilapidations (even as tow as 16s.), and had to 
pay the surveyor 121. or more for his double 
survey. I should say, then, that according to 
its own great principle the Act requires 
amendment; and the task should be laid abso- 
lately on the outgoing incumbent, some other 
plan being devised for the relief of theclergy ad. 
mitted to their livings under the old eystem 
before the Act of 1871. One such plan may be 
the formation of Local Boards cognisant of the 
condition of the buildings and of the amount re- 
ceived by the incumbent under the old system. 
(2) There is a proposal that approves itself to 
many, and myself among the number, that a 
Local Board should be appointed to check the 
surveyor’s report. It is clear, however, that 
this Board would cut both ways, and not always 
relieve the outgoing incumbent, but occasionally 
raise the surveyor’s estimate. (3) There is a 
plan recommended by the Edgmond Committee, 
to appoint a number of surveyors—as it is quite 
clear the present staff cannot do their work. 
There are about ten cases in Staffordshire and 
Shropshire belonging to the years 1872, 1873, 
and 1874, not yet reported by the surveyor. 
This shows that it is by no means desirable to 
have surveyors appointed who have a large 
private practice besides this public duty. I 
question very much whether the Act will allow 
of anything being done in this direction. Only 
vacancies can be filled up. The Board of Nomi- 
nators could bave appointed six or more from 
each diocese to begin with, but not subsequently ; 
at all events, it would not be desirable to have 
an action at law to try the question, but let us 
get the Jaw made clear. I own that I would 
rather have salaried officers; and if every 
incumbent would tax himself 10s. for every 1001. 
of his living, one good man of business for the 
whole work of each diocese might be procured. 
(4) Bat, generally, with regard to fees, they are 
unreasonably large, considering the poverty of 
the clergy. The present Act admits of relief 
being given at once in this respect. The Rev. 
Edward Walter (rector of Langton, diocese of 
Lincoln) shows, in a letter to the English 
Churchman, that the fees payable every five 
years under this Act alone for Lincoln diocese 
are 33,1651., and for the whole of the Church of 
England, 360,0001. No other class in England 
would have been taxed to this amount without 
their having had some notice and voice in the 
matter. I will select one particular clause 
in the Act which I have not seen mentioned, 
but which I can illustrate from the diocese 
of Lichfield, in the case of Holy Trinity, 
Chesterfield. The 24th clause subjects the 
new incumbent to the expenses of a fresh 
survey, even while the surveyor is receiving fees 
for inspecting and carrying out his own report, 
having been called in voluntarily by the previous 
incumbent, who resigned before he had got in 
his certificate. The facts of the vi of 
Holy Trinity are these :—The Rev. M. H. called 
in the surveyor, February 16th, 1875. The 
report was sent in March 16th. The Rev. M. H. 
resigned April 29th, before he had received his 
first certificate. The surveyor then received 
notice May 6th, according to clause 24, to survey 
bis own work in. He sent in a report for 
21. 18s. dilapidations. The Rev. J. M., the new 
incumbent, died Jaly 26th, without his final cer- 
tificate. Under the 24th clause the surveyor 
receives full fees for both ions from both 
incumbents, and he might receive fall fees again 


from the present incumbent if the bishop were 
to callhimagain. The 24th clause, then, ought 
to be amended in justice to the clergy. Bat, 
meanwhile, the archdeacons and rural deans, 
with the chancellor of the diocese, can modify 
the fees in such a case, and assess the second or 
third incumbent at a nominal fee.” 

The following resolations were unanimously 
adopted :— 

(1.) “ That in the opinion of this meeting the 
Dilapidations Act, 1871, is harsh and oppressive 
to the beneficed parochial clergy, and especially 
to those who were admitted to their benefices 
before the passing of the Act.” 

(2.) “That the present mode of assessment is 
objectionable, and an alteration in this respect, 
so as to allow the clergy greater freedom, and a 
ram satisfactory resource of appeal, is called 

or. 
(3.) “That the repair of buildings belongin 
to benefices should be classified and defined, an 
the benefice charged with the cost of those of a 
‘substantial’ character, leaving the incumbent, 
as heretofore, responsible for ordinary tenantable 
repairs.” 








PROPOSED AQUARIUM AND BATHS FOR 
DOUGLAS, ISLE OF MAN. 


Tur Douglas Aquarium and Baths Company, 
Limited, has held a meeting at Douglas for the 
furtherance of its objects. Plans were exhibited 
of the proposed erections, which are estimated 
to cost 20,0001. The aquarium, which will be 
in the lower part of the structure, will be 245 ft. 
long, and adjacent will be a concert-room 
capable of holding about 2,000 persons. It is 
also in contemplation to make the building the 
nucleus, at any rate, of a free public library and 
museum. It is intended to have two large 
plunge-baths, one for ladies and one for gentle. 
men, each bath being about 70 ft. long by 40 ft. 
in width. The style of architecture adopted is 
Italian Renaissance. At each end of the build. 
ing it is proposed to have a tower, one of which 
will contain a public clock. Running along the 
front of the building would be a balcony or 
verandah of 6 ft. projection, which could be used 
as a lounge from the concert-room in warm 
weather. In connexion with the buildings there 
will be a restaurant, assembly-room, &c., besides 
some shops and dwelling-houses adjacent which 
it is believed will be a profitable element in the 
scheme. We do not know who is the architect, 
but we see that Mr. Pons is the engineer to the 
Company. It is estimated that about 100,000 
persons annually visit Douglas, and of these it 
is calculated that 70,000 would visit the aquarium 
at least once. Sea water will be obtained much 
more advantageously than is the case with some 
existing aquaria, and the situation is a very 
favourable one for obtaining good specimens for 
the tanks. Altogether the scheme seems to 
possess many elements of success. 








A DISPUTED NOTICE. 
WRAITHALL UV. PAXTON. 

In this case (heard in the Lambeth County 
Court on the 27th ult., before Mr. Pitt Taylor, 
Judge), the plaintiff, a builder, claimed 5s. 6d. 
from the defendant, a journeyman carpenter. 

Plaintiff said he engaged the defendant in 
July last to work for him at 74d. per hour, and 
after working two days the defendant left, only 
having given an hour’s notice of his intention so 
to do. Plaintiff considered he should have given 
a day’s notice at least, and hence the present 
claim. 

His Honour having elicited from the defendant 
that he was engaged by the hour, and not by the 
day, said judgment must be in his favour, for it 
was quite competent for plaintiff to have dis. 
charged him at an hour’s notice. 

Judgment for defendant. 








New Steam Ferry for the Thames.—The 
crying necessity for a new bridge across the 
Thames below London Bridge is to be seen in 
the fact that the first of the two boate which are 
to be launched by the New Steam Ferry Com. 
pany is in the hands of the builders, and will, it 
is anticipated, be in operation in April next. The 
distance of the ferry station from London Bridge 


is one mile and a half by water. The ferry will 
constitute a “ floating bridge,” and cannot fail to 
be in great demand, both ty owners of vehicles 





and by pedestrians. 


NEW MUSEUM AND LECTURE HALL 
AT GREENOCK. 


Tne foundation-stone of the new museum and 
lecture-hall, in connexion with the Watt Insti- 
tute, Greenock, has been laid by Mr. Allan Swan, 
chairman of the library committee. The site of 
the new building is at the rear of the present 
Institute in Union-street, with a frontage to 
Watt-street, and an entrance from Kelly-street. 
The design of the museum and lecture-ball will 
accord with that of the older building, founded by 
the inhabitants of Greenock in memory of their 
celebrated townsman, James Watt, and when 
completed will be an ornament to the neighbour. 
hood in which it is situated. The library com- 
mittee, who have always had the management 
of the Institute, have long felt the desirability 
of having a museum in connexion with it, bat for 
want of funds the project was postponed from 
time to time, until, at the commencement of this 
year, Mr. James McLean, of West-bank, gene- 
rously presented the large sum of 6,400/. for the 
building of the museum, andalsoahall inconnexion 
with the Institution, the only condition attached 
being that the Greenock Philosophical Society 
should have the use of the hall, free of charge. 
The building is expected to be ready for occupa- 
tion during the coming spring. 








DISSENTING CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Roade (Northants).—A new Wesleyan Chapel 
was opened at Roade on the 9th ult. The chapel, 
of which Mr. S. J. Newman, of Northampton, 
is the architect, and Mr. Gooderidge, of Roade, 
the builder, is Gothic in style, and is built of red 
brick, with Bath stone and white brick dressings. 
It will accommodate about 200 persons. The 
roof is open. The cost has been 5001., including 
land. 

Birmingham.—Eleven memorial-stones of a 
new Wesleyan chapel in Coventry-road, Small 
Heath, Birmingham, were laid on the 22nd 
ult. The architects are Messrs. D. Smi'h & Son, 
of Birmingham, and the style they have adopted 
for the new chapel is Romanesque. The ex- 
terior is to be of faced brickwork, with Bath and 
Hollington stone dressings. The interior walls 
and ceiling will be plastered. Side and end 
galleries are to be provided, with open fronts, 
decorated with ornamental ironwork. An 
orchestra will occupy the space at the back 
of the rostrum. Open seats will be provided 
for the entire congregation. The chapel is in- 
tended to accommodate 870 persons. The 
internal dimensions are, 88 ft. long, 48 ft. wide, 
and 33 ft. high. Spacious vestries are also pro- 
vided in the rear. The heating apparatus is being 
provided by Messrs. Redfern, of Hanley. The 
builder is Mr. J. A. Mountford, of Small Heath; 
and the carving is being executed by Mr. J. 
Rowney. 

Brechin. — The new United Presbyterian 
charch in Bank-street, Brechin, was opened on 
the 22nd ult. Mr. Leiper, of Glasgow, is the 
architect, the style adopted being Early Gothic. 
The decorations were entrusted to Mr. Clark, of 
Brechin. The colours used for the walls are 
principally brownish-red and yellow, the roof 
stained in imitation of dark oak, relieved with 
gilded stars, and the pews, front of gallery, and 
pulpit are also oak-coloured. The church is 
seated (the pews being wide and comfortable) 
for 650; and in the hall behind, which is in- 
tended for meetings in connexion with the 
church, 100 persons can be accommodated. 
There are also a vestry and a session-house, 
The total cost will be about 4,0001. 








Bradford Church Institute School of 
Art and Science, and Training School for 
Teachers.— The annual promenade and conver- 
sazione, in connexion with the above Institute, 
was held in the building of the Society on Thars- 
day evening, September 30, when the prizes and 
certificates awarded to the successful students 
by the Science and Art Department were pre- 
sented by Bishop Ryan, who addressed the 
students. Other speakers referred with satis- 
faction to the great progress made in the school 
of art during the past year,—the school having 
taken the highest prize in the district in the 
award of a silver medal for a design for damask, 
with a Queen’s prize and eleven third-grade 
prizes for sets of works, and twenty-seven com- 





mendations; and twenty-seven second-grade 
certificates and five prizes were also taken. Mr, 
Daniel Smith is head master. 
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Books Received. 


A Treatise on the Resistance of Materials. By 
De Votson Woon, Professor of Civil Engi. 
neering in the University of Michigan. New 
York: Wiley & Son. London: Triibner & Co. 

Tue anthor accepts the theory that materials 
are perfectly elastic within certain limits, i.e., that 
they return to their original state when the force 
which causes compression or extension ceases 
to act, without leaving any permanent set, and 
accepts, within the same limits, Hooke’s law,— 
Ut tensio sic vis; although Mr. Hodgkinson con- 
sidered he had reason to doubt this, from his own 
experiments, and that even the smallest force 
applied produces a permanent set, and that if 
our appliances were sufficiently delicate, we 
should probably observe that that is so; but the 
author quotes against this view Morin’s obser- 
vation that in this respect a perfect elasticity 
might have been found to exist if a sufficient 
length of time had been allowed for the material 
to resume its original state after the release of 
the external force. 

It is quite conceivable that there may be a 
relation between the force applied and the sec- 
tional area of the piece under trial, which, if 
not exceeded, may enable the piece to return to 
its original state; but what that relation is has 
never been determined, and the element of 
time during which a piece of material is sub- 
jected to a strain is of great importance, for if 
that strain be beyond the assumed condition of 
equilibrium, the longer the time the weaker the 
piece becomes. All we can do, practically, is to 
observe the behaviour of heavily-loaded struc- 
tures, and test their condition most accurately 
from year to year. We shall then probably 
observe the signs of weakness soon enough for 
safety ; for an unduly loaded structure does not 
pass at once from a state of safety to one of ruin, 
buat passes through the interim state of danger. 

Beams subject to a cross-strain have the fibres 
on the convex side extended, and those on the 
concave side of the neutral axis compressed, 
and the common theory is that there are no 
strains but those of compression and extension ; 
but the author says that, in addition to these, 
there is what Mr. Barlow called the “ resistance 
of flexure.” This expression, however, he thinks, 
does not convey Mr. Barlow’s meaning, and that 
“longitudinal shearing strain” would be more 
appropriate. ‘It isa strain in addition to the 
direct extensive and compressive forces, and is 
due to the lateral cohesion of the adjacent sur- 
faces of fibres or particles and to the elastic 
reaction that ensues when they are unequally 
strained.” The resistance to both longitudinal 
and transverse shearing varies directly as the 
sectional area. The modulus of resistance to 
shearing is as follows, for each kind of material, 
per square inch:—Fine cast steel, 92,400 Ib. 
(Weisbach’s ‘Mech. and Eng.”); rivet steel, 
64,000 Ib, (Kirkaldy’s “ Exp. Ing.”) ; wrought iron 
50,000 Ib. (Weisbach); wrought-iron plates 
punched, 51,000 lb. to 61,000 lb. (Proc. Inst. 
Mech. Eng., 1858); wrought iron, hammered 
scrap, punched, 44,000 lb. to 52,000 lb. (Idem.) ; 
cast iron, 30,000 Ib. to 40,000 Ib.; copper, 
33,000 lb. (Stoney, on “ Strains’’). 

The following are for wood with the fibres :— 
White pine, 400; spruce, 470; fir, 592 (Barlow 
on the “Strength of Materials”); oak, 780; 
locust, 1,200. The followingare for wood across the 
bres :—Red pine, 500 to 800; spruce, 600; 
larch, 970 to 1,700 (Tredgold’s “ Carpentry ”) ; 
English oak trenails, 3,000 to 5,000 (Murray on 
“ Shipbuilding”). “It will be seen from these 
results that the shearing strength of wrought- 
iron is about the same as its tenacity; of cast 
steel it is a little less than its tenacity; of cast 
iron it is double its tenacity, and about two-fifths 
its crushing resistance; and of copper it is about 
two-thirds its tenacity.” 

The theory of flexure is fully treated, both 
analytically and graphically, and so is the trans- 
verse strength; but the author remarks that 
there are many practical problems in regard to 
the resistance of materials which cannot be solved 
by any known laws of resistance, such as the 
strength of a flat circular iron-plate of uniform 
thickness, supported all round its circumference 
and loaded uniformly; or of the same plate with 
its edges bolted down; also of a square plate 
under the same circumstances. 

A paper on the preservation of timber, and a 
table of the properties of the materials of con- 
porn eo he at the end of the book, in 

piling w the author seems to hay: & 

Sulted all the best authorities, ee 


British Metric Arithmetic. By Isaac Grecory, 
F.R.G.8., Principal of Merchants’ College, 
Blackpool. London, Paris, and New York: 
Cassell, Petter, & Galpin. Manchester: John 
Heywood. 

Mr. Grecory shows how, with but little altera- 

tion, our system of weights and measures may 

be made entirely metric in every detail. The 

French mitre (or, as we should write it, meter), 

is equal to 39°37079 English inches, or 3-28089 ft. 

It is the zga¢5a07 part (one forty-millionth) of a 

meridian,—that is, of a circle supposed to be 

drawn on the surface of the earth through both 
poles. The author proposes to divide this mea. 
sure into 40in., so that the new inch would be 
gz part less in length than our English 

inch. The meter would be divided into 1,000 

millimeters, and the new 2 ft. rnle would be 

divided into 24 in. of 25 millimeters each, being 
in absolute length ,'; part less than that of our 
present 2 ft. rule. 

Ten of these millimeters would make 1 centi- 
meter, and 25 millimeters 1 in. ; 4in., or 10 centi- 
meters, would make 1 decimeter, and 12 in. 1 ft.; 
40 in., or 100 centimeters, or 1,000 millimeters, 
would be 1 meter. In technical cubic measure, 
1,000 cubic millimeters would make 1 cubic cen- 
timeter; 64 cubic inches, or 1,000 cubic centi- 
meters, would make 1 cubic decimeter ; 27 cubic 
decimeters, 1 cubic foot; and 1,000 cubic deci- 
meters, 1 cubic meter. 

The unit of liquid measure is to be the liter, 
being the contents of a 4-in. cube; i.¢., a cube 
of 25 x 4 = 100 millimétres each side. The 
pound weight would be half a liter of water 
at its greatest density, and would be divided into 
20 oz. of 25 grams each. The liter of water 
would therefore weigh 2 lb., or 1,000 grams. 
The whole system is very cleverly arranged, and 
would assimilate our measurements with someof 
those now in use in France; and as the present 
French system is very inconvenient in retail 
commercial transactions,—i.e., in shopping,—it 
might with advantage be made the same as that 
which the author proposes for ourselves, and 
which he hopes may be also introduced into the 
Colonies, the United States, and Russia. For 
wholesale commercial transactions, and for inter- 
national purposes, this proposed British mode of 
the metric system is the same as the present 
French mode. 








VARIORUM. 


Tue “Transactions of the Manchester Sta- 
tistical Society for 1874-5,” just now published, 
includes interesting papers, ‘Oa the Facts of the 
Census,” by Mr. R. B. Walker, and “ Sanitary 
Progress, and its Obstacles in Manchester,” by 
Dr. Robert Martin.——“‘ The Panoramic Guide 
to the London, Brighton, and South.Coast Rail. 
way,” by R. Kemp Philp (Bemrose & Sons), is 
published just in time for those who are going to 
attend the Social Science Congress. Itis a very 
good sixpen’orth. The object of these guides 
(several have been published) is to relieve the 
railway journey of its usual tedium, and render 
it interesting. By the plan adopted information 
is given ata glance on the many objects of in- 
terest that arrest the attention while travelling 
by rail. A diagram of the line occupies the centre 
of the page, and on each side are sketches of 
places in the order in which they occur.— 
Cassell’s Magazine has the following on working 
men’s clubs :—“‘ Most of the patrons of working 
men’s clubs and societies would like to see every. 
thing made subservient to what they are pleased 
to call mental improvement; they would com. 
bine ‘instruction with amusement’ ; continually 
introduce the fly of science into the pot of social 
ointment, and, worse than all, not only the 
mental and moral improvement, but the amuse- 
ment also must be on a pattern which has been 
ordained by dull respectability as a concession 
rather than a recognition,—an experiment with 
little hopefulness attending it, rather than as a 
hearty endeavour to lend a helping hand toa 
cause common to humanity at large, and enlist. 
ing general sympathy. In fact, there is often a 
too evident intention on the part of patrons to 
provide what they think will be beneficial to 
‘the working man,’ without enough inquiry 
into what his own tastes and recreations might 
lead him first to appreciate. Perhaps, on the 
whole, he would be best pleased to have an oppor- 
tunity of choosing for himself what should be 
the groundwork of the attractions that are neces- 
sary for making his club popular, and giving it 
an undoubted claim against the attractions of the 





public-house. . . . . It is very doubtful 


and dry studies,—or politics, except as a topic 
of private conversation, and not in the sense of a 
debating society,—are not all foreign to a club 
in its trae meaning. It isa place for recreation, 
for pleasant intercourse, for the refined enjoy- 
ment of leisure; and though classes for studying 
certain agreeable acquirements may be a usefal 
pase yy just as a free library is almost a first 
essential, it should never be confounded with a 
literary and scientific institution, or it will lack 
that kind of flavour of bonhomie,—that personal 
interest, which even a benefit club can command, 
Indeed, it would be well to unite to every work- 
ing man’s club certain beneficial associations, 
but they should not be essential to it.”—— 
“Calisthenics and Drilling Simplified, for the 
Use of Girls’ Schools and Families,” by Dancan 
Cunningham (Janor, North-street, Brighton), is 
published mainly to show that Mr. Cunningham 
is a good teacher; nevertheless it will be found 
useful by many without any teacher at all. 
A full and curious history of Great Queen-street, 
Linooln’s-inn-fields, is given as a preface to 
Wyman’s “Dictionary of Stationery,” a trade. 
book, just now issued.——The Contemporary for 
October contains an erudite article on ‘The 
Etruscans,” by Mr. Alex.S. Murray. Theauthor 
considers that both the Greeks and the Etruscans 
were descendants of the remote Pelasgi. 











Wiscellanes, 


Chinese Oil-Tree.—In a paper addressed to 
the Academy of Sciences, M. Cloetz treate of 
this tree, “‘ Elewococca Vernicia,” or “ Tong. 

eon” in Chinese. It belongs to the family of 

uphorbiaces: its fruit is a nut containing 
several shells, in each of which there is a large 
seed covered with thick teguments. Under a 
strong pressure this seed will yield about 35 per 
cent. of its weight of a thick, colourless oil, 
having no smell and scarcely any taste. Its 
specific gravity is 0°9362; exposed to a cold of 
18 degrees it will thicken, but not orystallise. 
By digestion with ether, the pounded seed will 
give about 41 per cent. of an oily liquid, differ- 
ing but little from the other; but if, instead of 
employing ether as a dissolvent, we use purified 
sulpharet of carbon, the fatty matter obtained 
after evaporating the sulphuret at 100 degrees 
becomes solid in cooling, forming a number of 
pearls which under the microscope present a 
manifest crystalline structure; the mass melts 
at 32 deg. Centig. (89 Fahr.). M.Cloetz has 
ascertained that heat does not alone produce this 
difference between the two oils extracted, one by 
pressure, the other by the sulphuret. Another 
curious property of the oil extracted by the press 
is this, that it will quickly become solid under 
the influence of light alone, in the absence of air. 
It was interesting to ascertain whether this was 
a property belonging to white light only, or 
whether the colours of the spectrum might per- 
form the same office. M.Cloetz accordingly ex- 
posed the oil in closed tubes to different lights. 
At the end of the third day he found it had 
become solid under the white and the violet 
rays, but not under the yellow ones, where it was 
still liquid ten days after. Oil of Elsoocooca is 
the most drying one known. 


A Too-Enterprising Foreman.— At the 
Liverpool Police-court, the other day, Patrick 
Fleming was charged with stealing about 2001. 
worth of paints, oils, ladders, &c., belonging to 
Messrs. A. Thomas & Co., oil and colour mer- 
chants. The prisoner had for five years been 
foreman to the prosecutors, and managed their 
retail business. It was alleged that for a con. 
siderable time past he had been in the habit of 
taking jobs on his own account and using his 
employers’ material, that he falsified the accounts, 

that he had stocked a shop of his own with 
their property. It appears that the prosecutors’ 
retail business was not paying, and on intimating 
to Fleming their intention of giving it up, he 
to take the place at a valuation, stating 
that he could find 1,000/. This aroused the sus. 
picions of Messrs. Thomas, and inquiries were 
made which resulted in the prisoner being 
arrested. He denied the charges, but was com- 
mitted for trial at the Sessions. 


Screw Jacks.—A recent invention by Mr. 
E. G. Sheward, of Negapatam, India, consists 
in constructing screw-jacks with a double casing 
and central screw in combination, so as to obtain 
with a screw-jack of a given height nearly 
double the lift which is obtained by using screw- 





whether classes and lectures on the ‘ologies’ 


jacks of ordinary construction. 
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The Cab Exhibition.—This exhibition, to 
steps | which we have previously called attention, was 
opened on the Ist inst. at the Alexandra Palace. 
In Class 3, which was for [cab] builders, Messrs. 
Forder & Co., of Wolverhampton, gained the 
first prize for their patent “Hansom.” Mr. 
Charles Thorn, of Norwich, who exhibited an 
improved Hansom, was second. In the four- 
past, as soon as funds would permit, to com-| wheeled cab class, Messrs. John Marston & 
mence the work on this section of the building. | Co., of Birmingham, were first, and Mr. G. R. | tion of Baghill is level with the Castle, although 
The committee, however, even at this stage, are| Blacknell, London, second. The first prize for | it is divi from it by a valley of about 440 
without funds for such a heavy undertaking; | designs for cabmen’s shelters, the cost not to| yards. 
but we are happy to say that a gentleman who is| exceed 751, was taken by Mr. John Gibson,| Thames Valley Drainage.—Mr. Richard 
about to reside in this neighbourhood, Sir B. Grantham, the inspector appointed by the 
Edmund Beckett, has in the most handsome Inclosure Commissioners of England and Wales, 
| will hold a meeting, at the town-hall, Abingdon, 
Charles Thorn, of Norwich, but as it exceeded | on Tuesday next, for the purpose of making 
the prescribed cost it was disqualified, inquiries as to the propriety of declaring the 

New Public Hall at Tonbridge.—A new | jurisdiction of the Thames Valley Drainage 
public hall has been opened at Tonbridge. It is | Commissioners to extend to the limits proposed 
Gothic in style, and has been erected, from plans|in respect of No. 7 District from Abingdon 
prepared by Messrs. Cattermole & Eade, by Mr.| Bridge to Long Wittenham, inclading the Ock 
Samuel Woods, of Weybridge. It has a frontage | District 
of 64ft. At the upper end is a clock-tower, 
74 ft.in height. In front, on the ground-floor, 
are two shops and an entrance to the hall, from 
which there is a staircase leading to offices and 
a large room which has been leased to the Local 
Board ; also to the gallery. At the south side is 
an entrance leading to the corridor and back of 
the hall. The great hall is 69 ft. by 39 ft. 6 in., 
with a platform ander a recess. The room is 
Zo of holding 800 persons. 

Drainage of Maidstone. — The 
Pe at of Maidstone has, after about ten years 
of indecision, been decided upon. At a special 
meeting of the Maidstone Local Board, on the 
2nd inst., the plans of Mr. Lewis Angell, C.E., 
which will involve an ontlay of 30,000/., were 
adopted, subject to one or two minor alterations. 
Mr. Angell proposes to lay down about twenty- 
seven miles of pipes, and to conduct the sewage 
out of the town to a point where it will be 
filtered and subjected to clarification by the 
lime process. The solid matter will be retained 
in tanks, and the effluent water, in its clarified 
state, discharged into the Medway. 

Non-Inflammable Timber. — Messrs. A: 
Gardner & Sons, of Glasgow, have lately 
patented a process by which the original sap of 
the wood they use is artificially withdrawn, 
leaving the fibre free from this promoter of 
decay, and its place is occupied by a chemical 
solution, which is said to have the effect of, in a 
few hours, fire-proofing wood of every descrip- 
tion, seasoning, adding to its strength and 
density, and fitting it for immediate use. So 
inexpensive is the process that the whole of the 
wood-work necessary for a fifteen-roomed villa 
could, it is stated, be rendered non-inflammable 
for about 201. 

The Walker Art Gallery, Liverpool.—It 
is stated that within the last few days Mr. 
Warrington Wood has received a carte blanche 
commission, not only to carve the bas-reliefs of 
the large panels on the front and end of this 
building, but to execute in the choicest Carrara 
marble three figures of heroic size,—one repre- 
senting Michelangelo, and another representing 
Raffaelle. These figures will occupy the pedestals 
at each side of the front entrance. The third 
will represent the “ Goddess of Art,” and will 
occapy the apex of the building. The above 
subjects have been suggested by Mr. Alderman 
Walker, the ex-Mayor. 

A New Locomotive.—It is stated that 
experiments have lately been made upon a small 
private line of tramway, leading to the quarries 
at the foot of Mount Avron, near Neuilly-sur-. 
Marne, with a new noiseless and smokeless 





Demolition of Baghill.—On the 29th alt. 
was | the work of demolishing this ancient and rugged 
mound, so closely connected with the history of 
Pontefract during the Civil Wars, was com- 
menced by the contractors for the new line of 
railway from Swinton to Kuottingley. When 
the Yorkshire Archeological and Topographical 
Association visited Pontefract, in 1870, Baghill 
was examined and fully discussed. The eleva- 







































































Restoration of St. Alban’s Abbey.—The 
St. Alban’s Times states that preliminary steps 
are being taken for the restoration of the nave 
of St. Alban’s Abbey. “For many years” (it 
continues) “ the Early English clearstory on the 
south side has shown evidence of weakness, and 
® considerable leaning towards the south. It 
has, therefore, been determined for a long time 





























































personal inspection, 

aisle, triforiam, and clearstory, to be strongly 
shored, as a precautionary measure. Sir 
Edmund is fortified in his idea as to the urgent 
necessity of so doing by the opinion of Sir 
Gilbert Scott, who on Friday last made a careful 
personal inspection, and whose report upon the 
point may shortly be expected.” 

Public Fountain for Moffat, Damfries- 
shire.—There is now being erected in the Market- 
place of Moffat a public fountain, at the cost 
(5001.) of Mr. William Colvin, of Craigieland. 
In consideration of the pastoral character of the 
district, a ram forms a prominent feature in the 
design, ‘which is by Mr. William Brodie, R.S.A. 
The ram is rather larger than life-size, and is 
made to stand with its fore-feet raised on a piece 
of rock. It has been cast by Messrs. Young & 
Barton, Leith.walk, and is being chased by Mr. 
Brodie. The pedestal, formed of unhewn blocks 
of red sandstone, from Corn Cockle Qaarry, is 
roughly pyramidal in form. Round the base are 
fixed four basins of polished red granite, into 
which water will trickle from the rock, the over- 
flow being caught in other basins underneath for 
dogs. The whole structure, when the figure is 
put up, will attain a height of 15 ft. or 16 ft. 


Monumental.—More than two years ago, 
Mr. Watson, a visitor to Penzance, while gather. 
ing wild flowers or ferns near Lamorna, fell over 
a treacherous bit of cliff to the rocks below, and 
was killed on the spot. A memorial cross has 
now been erected on the spot where the accident 
occurred, by Messrs. Bradbury & Son, of Pen. 
zance. The cross is of Greek character, the 
head pierced with four holes, and the shaft 
tapered towards the top. It is similar in style 
to some examples of ancient Cornish crosses. It 
is cat in Lamorna granite, and is directly over 
the zawn, generally known as Lamorna cave, and 
about 40 ft. above the sea.——At the parish 
church of Winterborne-Monkton, Dorset, a new 
tomb has been erected in the chancel in memory 
of the late Miss E. B. Wilmot Williams. It con. 
sists of a full-length effigy of the deceased lady, 
moulded in terra.cotta by Colonel Elliott. The 
sides of the tomb have each three panels, which 
have been carved by Mr. Grassby, of Dorchester 

A Liverpool —On the 26th ult. 
the Prince’s.road Synagogue, Liverpool, was re- 
opened, on the completion of elaborate decora- 
tions. The building has been closed about four 
months, and the embellishments accord with the 
style of the building, which is Byzantine. The 
total eost of the decorations is about 2,000. The 
work has been executed under the direction of 
Messrs. W. & G. Audsley, architects, by Mr. J. 
Wannop. A rich marble reading-desk, which 
cost upwards of 700l., bas been presented by 
Mr. David Lewis, of Ranelagh-street. It is the 
work of Mr. Norbury. Mr. Edwin L. Samuel 
has presented an embroidered cover for the 
reading-desk. There are on the reading-desk a 
number of very handsome chairs, two of which 
have been designed and presented by the Messrs. | locomotive, worked with a mixture of hot com- 
Audsley, Messrs. Urquhart & Adamson being the | pressed air and steam. It was found that 800 
makers. litres of atmospheric air, compressed and heated, 
sufficed to move a car containing twenty-five 
persons, and itself weighing 4,500 kilogs., over a 
distance of three kilométres. 

A Memento of the “Northfleet.”— A 
memorial window has just been erected in the 
Parish Church of New Romney, as a memento 
of the wreck of the “ Northfleet”’ off the coast in 
January, 1873. The window is by Clayton & 


found in the other seams before passed through. | Bell, of London, the subject illustrated being 
At 484 ft. down, 5 ft. 4} in. was come upon ; at “The sea giving up its dead. 

440 ft., 4 in. was passed; at 446 ft.. 1 ft. 2in.}| The Royal Aquarium and Sammer and 
was revealed ; at 460 ft., a one.foot seam was| Winter Garden Society’s first ballotfor the 
found; and now at a depth of 532 ft. this| election of Fellows was heldon Friday, the lst 
8-ft, seam has been revealed. Further boring |inst., when 632 ladies and gentlemen came up 
will, it is believed, bring i i for election, of whom 463 were duly elected, 
amongst whom were many well-known persons. 


The Diamond Rock-boring Company.— 
Sir Stafford Northcote (the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer), on Wednesday, the 6th, paid a visit 
to Stockton-on-Tees, on the occasion of the open- 
ing of a new dock, and went down the River 
Tees to view some of the other important im- 
provements being made by the Tees Conser- 

vancy Commissioners for the purpose of im- 
proving the navigation : among others, the boring 
and blasting operations now being carried on by 
this Company. 

Society of .—The first ordinary 
meeting of this Society for session 1875-6, was 
held on the 4th inst., in the Society’s Hall, 
Westminster-chambers. Mr. J. H. Adams, presi- 
dent of the Society, addressing a considerable 
audience of members, associates, and friends, 
reviewed the work done during the vacation in 
visiting various establishments of engineering 
interest ; and Mr. Thomas Maude read a paper 
on “The Government Break Trials,” near 
Newark. 

Stone Cutting.—M. Degen, of Kriens, has 
lately used a new description of saw for cutting 
free-stone into slabs for window mouldings, 
plinths, cornices, and so on, with, it is said, ex- 
cellent results. The speciality of M. Degen’s 
inventionis, that the saw itself remainsatationary, 
the work being performed by drawing the stone 
to and fro beneath it. Several saws are mounted 
side by side, at various heights, each admitting 
of a certain amount of vertical displacement and 
adjustment. 

Mr. Ruskin’s Museum. — The Shefield 
Independent understands that Mr. Ruskin has 
just purchased a site for his Sheffield Museum, 
so that it is likely that the “ two-windowed 
garret” and the “ poor little cabinet ” mentioned 
in his recent letter (Builder, p. 827, ante) will 
become accomplished facts, and instrumental in 
exhibiting “ what deserves respect in art or 
admiration in nature.” 

Cambrian Sanitary Pipe and Terra 
Cotta Company.—Among companies recently 

i is the above, which seeks to acquire 
the goodwill of a business, with the plant, and a 
colliery under twenty-one acres of land, by pur- 
chase of the vendor’s interest in the lease of the 
Cambrian Fireclay Works, at Trefynant, near 
Ruabon. The company is registered with a 
capital of 25,0001., in 57. shares. 

The Lincoln Tower, Lambeth.—On the 
28th ult., the top stone of the “ Lincoln” tower 
and spire, attached to Christ Church, West. 
minster Bridge-road (now erecting for the con- 
gregation of Surrey Chapel), was laid by the 
Rev. Newman Hall. The tower has been erected 
asa memorial of the abolition of slavery and of 
the late President Lincoln. 

Vandalism near Inverness.—A corre. 
spondent of the Inverness Advertiser says that, on 
a recent visit to the great cairn or cairns on the 
moor just behind Essich, called Glasard, he 
found two workmen busily engaged in quarry- 
ing out the few remaining large blocks from the 
already sad rains left by their predecessors, for 
the purpose of building some paltry dyke. 

Walsall Cottage Hospital.—At a special 
meeting of the General Committee of the Walsall 

Cottage Hospital, held on the 27th ult., plans for 
the enlargement of the hospital, by Mr. Henry 
Naden, architect, Birmingham, were recom. 
mended by the Building Committee, and adopted, 
subject to certain conditions relative to the cost 
of erection. 


New Discovery of 
discovery of coal is reported to have been made 
on the Cannock and Huntington Estate. On 
the property of Lord Hatherton, which is outside 
the formerly.defined boundary of the Stafford. 
shire coalfield, a seam 8 ft. thick has been bored 
through by the Diamond Rock-boring Company. 
This one seam contains more in itself than is 
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The Bury St. Edmunds Sarveyorship.— 
At a meeting of the Bary St. Edmunds Town 
Council, on the 5th inat., Mr. Henry Siggers was 
appointed Assistant Surveyor, at a salary of 1501. 
a year, and the salary of Mr. Croft, the surveyor, 
whose ill-health has made this appointment 
necessary, was reduced to 1501. 

Proposed New Vestry Hall for West- 
minster.—At a recent meeting of the West- 
minster District Board of Works, it was resolved 
to take steps for the provision of better offices 
for the Board, and for the combined vestries of 
St. Margaret and St. John. 











TENDERS 
For the construction of works for drainage and water- 
supply at Ingatestone, Essex. Messrs. Whitmore & 


Pertwee, engineers. Quantities by Messrs, Carter & 


Son :— 

Drainage. Water. 
Botterill & Co....... £1,750 0 O ... £1,550 0 0 
F. & F. J. Wood... 1,563 0 0 ... 1,252 0 0 
. ee 1,450 0 0 ... 1,250 0 0 
Dover, Son, & Co. 1,349 0 0... 1,037 0 0 
1,265 0 0 ... 1,025 0 0 

1,227 0 0 ... ~ 
1,155 0 0 ... 1,057 0 0 
1,139 0 0 ... 1,055 0 0 
100 00... 860 0 0 
_ «. 1,100 0 0 
ae — -- 1,023 11 0 
WERE Se ivicncccas - ‘ 830 0 0 





For the Congregational church, Hessle-road, Hull. Mr. 
Samuel Musgrave, architect. Quantities prepared by 


the architect :— 
PERARTAVO ceccccessscssseccsccccccescone ee. 0 © 
NE wor ae 3,975 0 0 





For additions and alterations to the Eleusis Club 





Chelsea. Mr. G. Ginn, architect. Quantities supplied 
by the architect :— 
BEDE ec csicsee casnannsusiess thenichtieee £572 10 0 
Andrew 530 0 0 
WOOD icccinctesenscescsstietersenee ae © 
Beach (accepted) ............ secre 415 0 0 





For new Congregational chapel at Tredegar, Mon- 
mouthshire. Messrs. A. O. Watkins & Son, architects. 
Quantities supplied :— 

Stephens & Bastow ..........0.000« 
Foster, Brothers .............:000++. 
Een eenrems: > ee 





For four cottages, stabling, and carriege-shed, Notting- 
ham, for Mr. J. Challands, Mr. Alderson, architect :— 


Walker & Cullen................0000 .... £843 16 0 
Jobnson .......... Jcinteuvienannedvisesuiben . 800 0 0 
DOGIIOS, .. ..s0c..scnendeceecnevenniinstitiinnnnsd| ae: 


PE OMEIOR,  cciccxntencsdohiociends 





For the erection of new iron railing and gates round 
the enclosure of Soho-square. Mr, 8. J. Thacker, 
architect :— 

Wilson, Brothers 
Jones & Co. .... 
Warne & Sons. 
Addis (accepted 











For the erection of a shop and residence at Croydon, 
Messrs. Trythall & Sons, architects :— 
Ridge & Kingsland (accepted). 


For erecting a villa residence at Shepherd’s-green, 
Chislehurst, for Mr. Joseph Allen. Mr. W. F. Harriss, 
architect. Quantities by Mr. S, J. Thacker :— 








hag Set Rae SORES w+» £4,7 00 
Willson, Brothers... . 4,734 0 0 
GORGE scacincesanssiniciensanereiiok «. 4,687 0 0 
Bayes & Ramage .............00.0008 . 4,681 0 0 
Braid, Jopling, & Co . 4,560 0 9 
DEED see cnsenqncicsiciainni 4,511 0 0 


For new infant school-room, Ashby-street, St, John’s- 
street-road, adjoining the Martyrs’ Memorial Church. 
Mr, J. C. Hukins, architect. Quantities not supplied :— 


Moreland & Nixon .............006 «+. £878 0 0 
on , RES ined encosenie . 790 00 
Wines SE BOW sesivccsvctctctese 676 0 0 





For new warehouse, Douglas-place, Bayswater, for Mr. 
W. Whiteley. Mr. J. E. Saunders, architect, Quantities 
supplied by Messrz. Osborn & Russell :— 


Merritt & Ashby ............ «+... £13,470 0 0 
ORIG esecsicsscngapioaslctaeeanation 13,263 0 0 
Trollope & Sons ............cssee0e0 13,197 0 0 
Tarrant & Sons .......... Sicntnaiie 13,162 0 0 
BORG OR 0 acs gasersnenstsccsensvicent: SE ne 
Deel Be ae osc secie tcnccstvocins 12,554 0 0 





For the proposed new Wesleyan chapel, Holderness- 
road, Hull. Mr. Samuel Musgrave, architect. Quantities 
by the architect :— 


Sargeant ....... Weeismeibvecdideeeoeian £5,050 0 0 
Habbershaw .................:s0000000 4,851 18 9 
SAREE: BARN oveee $724 0 O 
Wi BOON Scns 4,575 0 0 
RRS: vissincacs acid ivébsdesctals iiinendaaid . 4518 0 0 


For additions and alterations to the Star of the East, 





a Messrs, Wilson, Son, & Aldwinckle, archi- 
eclsi— 
Sheffield ..... esiceces eosscwenbna - £1,057 0 0 
Johnson . 


1,015 0 0 
Palmer (accepted) .. 898 0 0 
For the Portswood main drainage, Southampton. Con- 


tract No 3. Mr. James Lem zi iti 
aro on, engineer, Quantities by 
DOIN iS sioscccsrersstascaesei.: 






7 

Marshall toetindsbabes z Foes ; g 
ee SRR. 17,500 0 0 
Bull & Sons..., 14,616 0 0 
Sanders ............. 13,883 0 0 
Nichols (aceepted). 13,050 00 
PTO OM, scinentciones.. 12,250 0 0 


For the erection of Board schools, at Pirton, Herts. 
Mr. James Shilcock, architect. Quantities by Mr. H. 
Lovegrove :— 





8h & Maxwell .....ccccssssooees £2,913 0 0 
Twelvetrees sacdsbnonkuabioseenpaniuens a ate 
Moore wi ae ee 
HOGROUSS . veceressscoccssocsceszecsvicne ‘Myek, O..@ 
Danhan ..... sinastiiniiehiieinanieareneiies: a 00 
UE acesiecsees ESE SR Tg as BS 





For enlarging the}Royal London _—— Hospital, 
Moorfields. Messrs, Lander & Bedells, architects ag 






Carter sosces.ccese davressatecsencctensicss MES 

Merritt & Ashby ........cccersccsee 2,749 0 0 
Dove, Brothers ....ccsoccsresseeseee 2,595 0 0 
Kelly, Brother..........sssessessssees 2,582 0 0 
BETOCE So cns iis scsceisrvonstionionsnes eee. 8 
Willinmis & SOM  .cccscccessinscsceses 2,480 0 0 





For the erection of a block of buildings and factory 

remises, at Phillips-street, Custom House, for Mr. A. 

orman y- Mr. J, T. Newman, architect. Quantities 
y 


supplied by Messrs. R, L, Curtis & Sons :— 
Mortar........0. shdnectncionensecacanenven £5,797 0 0 
Ennor .......... spepugedsctssoesteecietinn Surte 20 
Sharpington & Cole.............00.. 5,621 0 0 
POEEY B00. rorcssciccorsoorinverseosie 0,800 0 9 
Bangs & Co, ..rccccocssssessoeressssere 5,400 0 O 
Deards....... odasladitnanendi piibancecssni . 6,099 0 0 





For alterations to house, Albert-terrace, Knights- 
bridge. Mr. H. H. Collins, architect :— 





Cohen ... . £1,020 0 0 
| ees nan esvesadicies cca ae 88 
BEAM DUOM, . 20 scsecssoscsssasensons eeasnane 945 0 0 
McIntosh ............. <adipubibichiomens 830 0 0 
Moreland & Nixon .............0006 865 0 0 

OEE: sasuiaiciwrichpsesentseneaabinectnd 837 0 0 





For alteration to house, ‘Portland-place. Mr. H. H, 
Collins, architect :— 





Mark ..... £3,420 0 0 
Li... Petes penanogin indinatsaee 2,716 0 0 
PEGERIOOR - snccrensviccsavesverssemenin ee OU 
Bird ..... Ppeeene sinblignonmogei eee ee ee 





For building a warehouse in Bevis Marks, E.C. Mr. 
H. H, Collins, architect :— 
PEATE cccsceccossseopsovenciencnsecaiosess ENO 0. @ 
Waldram & Co.,........000 eereeecovece 2 
Moreland & Nixon ...... cobnoeracnee 
Newman & Mann..........0.00008-.. 2, 
CDERIUE wcscscesesceuasebebebuctaienneictin » 2,625 0 0 


For ‘alterations to the Bedford Arms, Seven Sisters- 
road, Holloway, for Mr. Mills, Mr. E. Brown, archi- 
tect :— 





Stamp & Bowtle ............ Keencaxebose £946 7 6 
LAINE is nvsasasininercsoncicotis ee oe 
Miele i ccccsiee 843 7 6 
ODD cccpvesienetaeonene wacuapuntensnietesaye . 702 7 6 





For alterations to the Crown Tavern, Lower Clapton, 
for Mr. Hartwell. Mr, E, Brown, architect :— 
SRMMIRE cssckciesssdassiptionarssocbesinuee 





Loring ssnodadverasbeee - 316 0 0 
Stamp & Bowtile ...........0.0....000-25 299 0 0 
Hayworth ...... 283 0 0 
TEAGD  ccccdesssaessonsees poceicicativobinses 261 0 0 





W. J. Bush & Co. Mr. C. Chapman, architect :— 
Perry & Oo. ...ccceree pohoniebiassineel £1,350 
Little boscamrestaoeeossoenoeineninnti 





coooooeooo 
eooooeoeoo 








For the West Herts Infirmary, Hemel Hempstead. 
Messrs. Coe & Robinson, architects :— 








00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

978 0 0 

PIE nccssteibsidutaniactinvciaeninned 10,960 0 0 
IID axis sikcis “pevnehanckaieiort 10,900 0 0 
Waterman ......... 10,050 0 0 
Hailey (accepted) 9,990 0 0 












For three warehouses, Jewin-crescent, City, Messrs, 
Herbert Ford & R. L. Hesketh, architects :— 
| Re ae penbdcoeas Viabased .. £10,324 0 0 
cn, rae seroncssavscooesves - 10,243 0 0 
WIND os icantiiee entdanecccoavse 10,238 0 0 
CE ii atin dacdibsinbbibideaevoaes 9,973 0 0 
Adamson & Sons. 9,890 0 0 
OS EO SRR 9,715 0 0 
Scrivener & White.................. 9,673 0 0 
Kirk & Randall ....... 9,660 0 0 
SE OE MIDS iciencceninscas<caciins 9,548 0 0 
Browne & Robinson ............... 9,340 0 0 
PBI ei sctcscase pessaciervocavesserasices 9,238 0 0 
SEO idiaivedictnitecsnsecssacvcivcs 8,994 0 0 


For new works at the City Mills, Stratford, for Messrs. 
Howard. Mr. J.T. Newman, architect :— ‘ 


ttentsetssssseserserees &7 40 0 0 









For works after fire at the City Mills, Stratford, for 
Messrs. Howard, Mr. J. T. Newman, architect :— 
Rivett ....... whdabcbubrobateuepaateatneds £2,296 0 0 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


G. & M.—M. B.—F. T.—E, G. G. (cannot be juiged of excepting on | 
the spot).—J. P.—W. C.-—G. G. H.—A. L.—G. McD.—N, P.—J. B.— | 
G. W.—-R G.—C. P. & G.—C. E. T. i 
PR aka, compelied to decline pointing out books and giving | 

All statements of facts, list of tenders, &c. must be accom | 
by — aud address of the sender, not pide yy | 
pu on. | 





- 


Nors.—The responsibility of signed articles, and papers read 
public meetings, rests, of course, with the cathe, a 


For additional works at Ash-grove, Hackney, for Messrs, | 


Bath Stone of best quality. 
RANDELL, SAUNDERS, & OO. (Limited), 
Quarrymen and Stone Merchants. 

List of Prices at the Quarries and Depdts; 
also cost of transit to any part of the Kingdom, on 
eatin teh 


Bath Stone Office, Corsham, Wilts. [Apvr.] 


Patent Selenitic Cement, with double the 
asual sand, is much stronger than ordi mortar. 
Plastering finished in much less time at less cost. 
Excellent substitute for Portland cement for 
Concrete at less than half ite price.—21}, Mill. 
bank-street, S.W. [Apvr.] 








Asphalte. 
Seyssel, Patent Metallic Lava and 
White Asphaltes. 
Ma STODARBT & OO, 
Office : 

No. 90, Cannon-street, B.C. [Apvr.] 
Whitland Abbey Green Slates.—These 
Quarries are now fully opened out, and are pro. 
ducing Slates in all sizes, and in any quantity: 
sound, and of choice green tint.—For samples 
and further particulars, apply to the MANAGER, 
at the Quarries, Narberth-road, R.8.0. [Apvr.] 

Notice to Inventors. 

HERBERT & CO. Patent Office, 67, Strand, 
London. British and Foreign Patents obtained 
at Fixed and Moderate Charges. Searches made. 


Sales and Licences negotiated. Handbook and 
information gratis.—[ADvr. } 


J. L. BACON & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


IMPROVED ~HOT - WATER 


APPARATUS, 

FOR WARMING AND VENTILATING 
Private Houses, Churches, Schools, Hospitals, 
Manufactories, Greenhouses, &. 
OFFICES AND SHOW-ROOMS :— 

No. 34, UPPER GLOUCESTER PLACE, 
DORSET SQUARE, LONDON, N.W. 


Illustrated Pamphlet on ‘‘ Heating” free for 
adie Stamps. - 


MICHELMORE & REAP, 


Manufacturers of é 


PXS 0 CHARLES @cOLLince SO PATEN| @COLLINCE’SO PATENT © 
® (NOLLINGE'S PATENT HINGES, 
LEVER, SCREW, & BARREL BOLTS, 
and IMPROVED GATE FITTINGS of every Description, 
364, BOROUGH ROAD, 
iin tenkon apuiatinn. LONDON, 8.E. 





























W. W. R.-R P.—H.8—C. &-C. H.—W. A—J. 8. P.—A, B— | Com 


ERFECTION in BOOKKEEPING.— 
} Builders and Others desiring a really good system, cana have a 
SET of MODELS for BUILDERS’ BOOKS, by DOUBLE ENTRY, to 
which was awarded the prize offered in “‘ The Builder,” No. 1,180, and 
which has been by many large firms. Also a modified 
arrangement by Single Entry, suitable for small builders. —Address, 

| E. A. JONES, 2, Freemason’s-terrace, [ifurd-road, Upton, E. 


“QTABLES and STABLE FITTINGS. 


| Includes a considerable amount of useful information on the 
| subject of which it treats.”—Builder, A 27, 1870. 

, 8ST. PANCRAS [IRONWORK COMPANY, Old St. Pancras- 
} road, London, N.W. 





} 
| DAVIS'S LABOUR LAWS of 1875.—Just published, in 1 vol. 8vo. 


‘HE LABOUR LAWS of 1875, with Intro- 


duction and Notes. By J. E. DAVIS, Esq. Barrister-at-Law, 
| and late Police Magistrate for Sheffield. London: BUTTERWORTHS, 
No. 7, Fleet-street, her Majesty's Law Publishers 


(CO-OPERATIVE - CREDIT BANK, 
MANSION HOUSE CHAMBERS, 
11, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C. 


First Issue of Capital : 500,0001. in subscriptions 
of 101. and upwards. 
Literest in lieu of dividend 18 per cent. per annum, 


monthly. 
Current accounts opened, and 5 per cent. interest allowed on the 
Minimum Monthly Balances. 
CHEQUE BOOKS SUPPLIED. 

The Bank transacts every ption of sound financial! business. 
Book-keeping in the bands of the Subscribers, and a quarterly balance- 
sheet issued by Auditors appointed by them, independent of the 

management.—#or particulars, apply to 
| B. B. OAKLEY, Manager. 

















| CCIDENTS WILL HAPPEN. — Pro- 


j vide against the Losses that follow by taking a Policy Agains 


Accidents of all Kinds, of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY, the Oldest 
and Largest Accidental Assurance Company. 
Hon. A. KINNAIRD, M.P. Chairman. 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway the local Agents, or 64 
hill and 10, Regent-street, London. WM. J. VIAN, Sec. 


ATIONAL (Self- supporting) INSTITU- 

TION for DISEASES of the SKIN. Esta‘lished 1964. Patients 

are seen at No. 227, Gray’s-inn-road, King's-cross, on MONDAY and 

TUURSDAY:; and at 10, Mitre-street, Aldgate, on WEDNESDAY 
aud FRIDAY EVENINGS, from SIX till NINE. 


ONDON and SOUTHWARK FIRE and 


LIFE [INSURANOR. 
Chairman, HENRY ASTE, Esq. 
Chief Office, 73 & 74, King William-street, K.C. 











